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Draft in Operation: Who 
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Thurman Arnold: Postwar Role of Competition 
(See National Week) 
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N view of the importance of paper 
conservation, most advertisers 
demand that each unit of their printed 
advertising must work harder than 
ever betore. Cosmetic manufacturers’ 
catalogs, circulars, and brochures 
typify this trend. They are more ar- 
tractive with eye-catching illustrations 
in life-like color. Copy is printed clear- 
cut. And to assure fine printed results, 
the paper itself is super-smooth. 

Like many other advertisers, cos- 
metic manufacturers turn to Level- 
coat™ papers to get qualities that give 


direct advertising more selling power. 





For Highest-Quality Printing 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Manufacturers «+ 


NEW YORK: 122.East 42nd Street 


“TRADE MARK 


Fine printed results are obtained with 
Levelcoat papers because the properly 
prepared and balanced base as well as 
coating materials are compounded and 
blended to give detinite printing ad- 
vantages. Even advertisers with mod- 
est budgets profit by using these new- 
type papers because Levelcoat papers 
provide all the beauty of costly printing 
papers at surprisingly low prices. 

For free samples, address our near- 
est oftice.Or ask your paper merchant. 
And if paper or printing problems 
need solution, call in a Kimberly-Clark 
technician for quick, expert advice. 





EstabMshed 


CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Avenue 


astentueces of Cosmetic Aberising 
are printed on 5 a Printing Papers! 




















For volume printing at a price 
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* LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 








““MIFTEEN years ago I made a 
discovery that changed my 
life. I believe it will interest you. 


“At that time, I was worried 
z‘0ut myself and my future. I 
seemed to be living in a circle. 
I used to dream of being able to 
relax and enjoy life, without 
money worries. I longed for se- 
curity. 


“But dreams like that seemed 
hopeless. I wasn’t rich. I prob- 
ably never would be. Like mil- 
lions of others, I would simply 
live and work and die—spend a 
lifetime making both ends meet. 


“But that was 15 years ago. 
Now I have retired on a life in- 
come. I have no business wor- 
ries—my security is guaranteed. 
I can work or play, as I like. 
Each month the postman hands 
me a check for $150 and I know 
that I will receive another $150 
every month as long as I live. 


Here’s What Happened 


“My friends are envious. They 
want to know how it was pos- 
sible. How, without being rich, 
I ever managed to retire on a 
life income. The answer is sim- 
ple: When I was 40, I discov- 
ered the Phoenix Mutual Re- 
tirement Income Plan. 


“The minute I read about 
this Plan I realized it was just 
what I needed. It showed me 
how to get an income for life be- 
ginning in 15 years. It showed 
me how toget immediate protec- 
tion for my family in case I did 


HOW | RETIRED ON A LIFE INCOME 
OF 5150 A MONTH 


To men of 40 who want to 
retire in 15 years 


not live until then. And it even 
included a disability income for 
me if, before age 55, total dis- 
ability stopped my earning 
power for six months or more. 

“Best of all, the cost of this 
Plan was within reason. In fact, 
the Plan called for far less 
money than ordinary invest- 
ment methods would require to 
get the same income. 


“Today, at the comparatively 
early age of 55, I have the 
things I want —life-long security 
and freedom to do as I please. I 
can laugh at the worries that 
used to haunt me. With an in- 
come of $150 guaranteed to me 
for life, I can be sure of comfort 
and happiness in the years 
ahead.” 

This story is typical.Wouldn’t 
you like to make sure of your 
own future? Wouldn’t you like 
to find out, for yourself, how the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan works? 
You can get the facts, without 
obligation, by sending for the 
booklet offered below. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send the coupon and you will 
receive, by mail and without 
charge, a booklet which tells 
about the Phoenix Mutual Plan 
and how to qualify for it. This 
booklet explains how to get a 
life income of $10 to $200 a 
month or more, starting at age 
55, 60, 65 or 70. It shows how 
the Plan can protect you against 
emergencies, and how you can 
fit the Plan to your own needs, 
large or small. Don’t delay. 
Don’t put it off. Send the cou- 
pon for your copy now. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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539 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your 32- 
ca page illustrated book showing how to get a guaranteed 
renin nage income for life, beginning at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


Name 
Date of Birth__ 
Business Address- 
Home Address 
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WAR PROBLEM NO. 1.........000000008 P. 11 


Allied ship losses from U-boat attacks in 
the Atlantic are terrific. Presented is a 
completely factual survey of the prob- 
lem: How much shipping is being de- 
stroyed; how submarines operate; how the 
race between ships and submarines will 
determine the ultimate course of the war. 


OUR 1942 OBIECIIVE........5.0:..:.52 P. 13 
From the United States to Archangel, Rus- 
sia’s northern port for war supplies, lie 
5,400 extremely hazardous miles. Yet ships 
carrying vital war materials are getting 
by the Nazi submarines, Nazi surface and 
air raiders. To increase this flow of guns, 
planes and tanks across the top of the 
world is only one of the many problems 
confronting the Allied High Command 
meeting in London. Here is the back- 
ground for decisions still in the making. 


STEPPING UP THE DRAFT.............. Pr. 5S 
In the end, however, it will be sheer 
weight of man power, backed by a gigantic 
production machine, that will decide the 
war. The early arbitrary regulations set 
by the draft now will have to be revised, 
radically, if this nation is to expand its 
armed forces on schedule. To those who 
have been deferred for one reason or an- 
other, the information packed in this arti- 
cle is required reading. 


THE POSTWAR ISSUE........0::0600s00000 P.16 
At this very moment more than 100 agen- 
cies are at work on plans to keep the world 
revolving normally after the Axis is 
broken. As the leader of a powerful offi- 
cial group, Thurman Arnold is the man to 
watch in all talk of postwar planning. 
Here for the first time is an outline of a 
master blueprint for this nation . . . an 
outline derived from ‘Mr. Arnold’s own 
words, some published for the first time 
anywhere. 


SHIFT IN SUPREME COURT............ P.19 


The Supreme Court is cased with marble, 


but the men who hand down the decisions 
are human beings. A new judicial temper 
is noticeable after a close study of the 
Court, as this article reveals. - , 


Ce GI Fen ccnscssssnscsccesesscsas P. 21 
America’s sweet tooth is going to be filled 
with gunpowder .. . and America is going 
to like it . . . or else. Here is a common- 
sense, informative approach to the whole 
problem of sugar rationing . .. a one-lump 
digest of the real facts. 


TAXES AND INCOMEG.................. P. 22 
The Pictogram offers a dramatic cross 
section of family income and _ national 
taxes. The article puts the spotlight on 
three important factors which will be the 
foundation for changes to be made in the 
present tax structure. 


BOMB INSURANCE. ............ccceeseeee P. $5 


An answer for every question likely to be 
raised by the individual who would like to 
know how he can insure his property 
against financial losses resulting from air 
attacks or other war action. 


AND ON OTHER 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead..................000+ 5 
The March of the News..........cccccccceeee 8 
David Lawrence Editorial 
The President’s Week...0..........ccccccscccsseseeee 26 
Pro and Con of National Issues 
Question of the Week: 
Draft Married Men With Dependents 
Not Working In Essential Industries? 32 
Finance Week 
Trend of American Business.................... 41 
Inter-America Week 
Labor Week 
OOS GE TRS WC aan scsessccccscccesccnscsccascied 49 
March of Industry 
News-Lines for Businessmen................... 52 
RMS HORE BIRO TURGE  oascccasiseseosssecesoncaseosss 53 
Life in the Capital 
Washington Whispers 
Cover: Thurman Arnold, see National Week, 
page 16. (Photograph from Bachrach) 





New Subscription Prices 


EFFECTIVE 
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this magazine will be: 


One Year....$4 





In order to continue to bring readers the best reporting . 
and forecast of the rapidly expanding news of national affairs, The United 
States News announces that effective May 1, 1942, subscription prices for 


Two Years....$6 


The single copy news-stand price of The United States News will be main- 
tained at 10 cents. Subscriptions will be accepted at the current prices until 
May 1, of course. 
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E who carry on a great Amer- 

ican name face the tasks 
ahead in a spirit of hope rather than 
sacrifice. 

For we know from the example of 
Paul Revere that the reward of effort 
is not merely. victory. It is a better 
way of life for many more of us. We 
have found that looking back on a 
glorious past brings calm confidence 
in the future. 

To commemorate the 167th anni- 
versary of Paul Revere’s Ride, we 


have prepared a de luxe brochure of 
Longfellow’s poem, with four beauti- 
ful colored prints by the famous 
illustrator, Joseph Boggs Beale, in 
the belief that many Americans will 
wish to own them. 

We will send it to you on receipt 
of 25¢ in coin or a 25¢ Defense 
Stamp and the net proceeds will be 
divided equally between the Army and 
Navy relief societies as a contribu- 
tion from patriotic Americans. Use 


the coupon below for convenience. 


MW MMW was riding Mal nigh” 


REPRODUCED ON THIS PAGE ARE THE FOUR 8%“ x 9” PRINTS YOU WILL RECEIVE IN FULL 


COLOR, READY TO FRAME. 
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a d Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 
= 212 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
MWCO i Enclosed is 25¢ in coin or a 25¢ Defense Stamp for 
my copy of the Paul Revere anniversary brochure. 
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an you 
identify this 
industry? 


\ E T 0 ES The basic raw materials i 


water, molasses, lead and petroleum gas. This picture shows part 
of the equipment for evaporating salt brines to produce table salt. 


CLUE No. 2... The battery of compressors above is used to com- CLUE No.3 ...Tons ofthe various ingredients that make the finished 
press petroleum gases to make ethyl chloride. This chemical is product are blended in these weigh tanks at one time. They meas- 
very necessary—but there is nota drop of it in the finished product. 


ure the ingredients accurately to within one part in ten thousand. 


CLUE No. 4...This research engineer is using an optical pyrometer CLUE No. 5... Painting a drum to ship the product overseas for 
to tell, by color, temperature of an exhaust valve in an engine war use. Each drum is cleaned and painted gray each time used, so 
running “wide open.” Research is very important in this industry. the least leak of brightly colored product would show immediately. 


—these are 
by now t 

P bly no secret to you anaed 
ad ge of the company tha tr 
inal wos of anti-knock fluid. 

y ; 

use Ethyl fiuid to — ~~ —— 

i t give extra P' a 
wes —-* and other motorized — = | 
am ately, the Ethyl ee rong 
yrs ‘plant ‘capacity to supply ¢ pond | 
with a delay and still produce — eae 
pore ® improving gasoline used yr é wal 
cer ‘once buses and passengers © 

ors, Ss, 





' . ation system. 
CLUE No. 6...The final clue is an easy one—if you’re an automotive motor transport 

or petroleum engineer. These machines are “C.F.R.” knock rating 

engines which are used in the six gasoline-testing laboratories. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSG VELA | Washington, D. C. 


Outlook confronting U.S. isn't all drab, isn't all discouraging. 

There is a bright side, a side that looks much better. It's this..... 

Arms output really is hitting its stride. Planes, guns, tanks, ammunition, 
all are rolling and rolling in impressive volume. They're on hand, not on order, 
And: With barriers breaking, the flow of weapons soon will be immense. 

In some more detail..... 

Aircraft: Output well above 3,000 a month and heading toward 1943 goal of 
above 10,000 a month. Rate of bombers compared with fighters and trainers grow- 
ing. But: Full effectiveness delayed by key parts shortages due to 1941 strikes. 

Tanks: Very impressive production. At present rate U.S. industry could fill 
existing U.S. Army requirements in two months. British are. accepting U.S. tanks 
as standard and will shift their output to American models. That's a big gain. 

Guns: Bottleneck finally is broken in antiaircraft weapons. They're now to 
come on a mass-production basis. It is the same with other guns. 

Ammunition: No longer a problem. This was a key bottleneck until recently. 
There wasn't enough ammunition for the few guns we had. That's now changed. 

Those are just samples. It's the same story all along the line, a story of 
production problems solved, of weapons beginning to be produced faster than they 
can be carried to battlefronts. Next big job is that of fighting with these weapons. 
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There's not to be a big AEF in 1942. That now is decided. 
Even so: Maybe 1,000,000 men will go overseas. They'll be fliers and 
ground forces to England and Africa and the Middle East. Also: They will in- 
clude troops to Australia and for U.S. bases in Alaska, Hawaii, Trinidad, etc. 
Big U.S. task will be to produce and deliver weapons. That's a big job in 
itself. (See page 11.) It will be supplemented by action for U.S. air forces. 



























Decisions now being reached appear to be these.ece.e 
There isn't a chance to get at Japan _in a decisive way this year. 
The vital issue of this war will be decided in 1942 on the Russian front. 

Every gun and tank and plane possible must be delivered to Russia. 

And: Every other available resource, principally air, must be used against 
Germany, must be concentrated in an assault on German industry and transport. 

It would be fatal to waste 1942 in futile, scattered efforts. 

Resulting timetable as now worked out looks like this..... 

In 1942: Try to stop Hitler. If successful: His jig is up eventually. If , 
unsuccessful: He gets oil and other resources and it's a very long war. 

In 1943: Concentrate on finishing Hitler if he's stopped in 1942. Step up 
the war of attrition against Japan; start pushing back over ground lost. 

In 1944: Bring the war to a climax against both Germany and Japan. Strive 
for a knockout against both enemies in that year or in 1945 at the latest. 
That's based upon the ability to keep Germany bottled up. If Hitler's 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


forces break out it is very difficult to see the end of present hostilities. 
U.S. war planners point to these factS.ece. 
Russians have killed at least 1,000,000 Germans. 





They'll kill at least 1,000,000 more in 1942 even if Germany wins the fight. 

China, U.S. and Britain have killed at least 1,000,000 Japanese. 

At the same time: U.S. and British losses are relatively light. U.S. and 
British forces are to come into the fight fresh. They'll have the latest weap- 
ons, and, eventually, most of them. Much importance attaches to those facts. 















In the new war economy that's gradually being built here..... 

There will be plenty of food and clothing for everybody. There'll be lite 
tle of the pinch being felt in Germany and England and Russia and other lands. 

The proportion of men drafted for military service in 1942 and 1943 will be 
small compared with other nations in the war; will result in less upset. 

There's little prospect of any mass bombing, of any attack such as is going 
to affect the civilians of Germany and Japan and Russia and England. 

Many employers will be forced to find new kinds of work to do. But: There 
are going to be tasks for everyone. There will be new kinds of work for those 
forced out of regular work because of war demands for raw materials. 

In brief: What's ahead isn't to be so bad for Americans as for others. 














Roosevelt is going to be forced to tackle the problem of inflation. 
In sight are these steps..... 
1. A ceiling on prices, at wholesale and retail. 
2. A ceiling on hourly wage rates in upper brackets, but with ceilings tied 
to cost of living. No limit on wage raises for lowest-paid workers. 

3. A request for speedy action on tax increases, including increase on pay= 
roll taxes. And: Prospect of taxes higher than any yet proposed. 
Inflation situation potentially is very dangerous. It's growing more So. 














It is obvious that the White House will continue to play close to unions. 

As a result of decisions now being taken..... 

The 48-hour week, with time and one-half for hours over 40, will become the 
Standard for war work; will be the basis in Government planning. 

Employers will be required to discharge workers who join unions and then 
fail to pay dues or abide by union rules. War Labor Board is deciding in favor 
of "union maintenance"; in favor of a modified closed shop. (See page 46.) 

Unions will continue to be recognized on a parity with corporations in the 
Government's war planning, in the performance of war work. 











Some day argument about rubber will end. Then it will be discovered that: 

There's not a chance for ordinary motorists to get new tires before 1944, 
if then, with continued war. There may not be new tires before the war ends. 

Rubber in sight may not provide tires for more than 75 per cent of trucks. 

Army-Navy use of rubber will have to be curtailed. 

U.S. must export rubber to Britain, to Canada, to Russia in order to meet 
vital needs of those allies. Exports come out of limited American stocks. 

1942 synthetic rubber production will be no more than 90,000 tons; 1943 
production no more than 400,000 tons. It will be 1944 before the 700,000-ton 
goal is reached, before there can be any easing of this situation in wartime. 

But: It's always possible that Government will release some rubber for ree 
capping of essential civilian tires. Even that will be limited strictly. 

In the future: This country will maintain a big synthetic rubber industry. 
It won't let itself get caught short again by depending on imports. 
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TWO WAYS TO 
GET MORE OUT OF 
YOUR PRESENT 


Today, when it is so essential to make 
the best and fullest use of the figuring 
and accounting equipment you now own, 
and to make that equipment last you as 
long as possible, Burroughs offers two 
extremely valuable and timely services 


to Burroughs owners. 


Both Burroughs advisory service and 
Burroughs mechanical service have been 
time-tested throughout the years, and 


are nationwide. 


They are available to you through your 
local Burroughs office, or by writing— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


BUY UNITED STATES DEFENSE 
SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 











BURROUGHS ~ 
ADVISORY SERVICE 


Burroughs technical advisory service is 
rendered by men trained and expe-. 
rienced in systems and in the installation 
of machine equipment. Their knowledge 
of machines, applications and pro- 
cedures is especially valuable in meet- 
ing today’s changing conditions . 
suggesting operating short-cuts that 
save time ... finding ways to handle 
related records in a single operation 
or to obtain vital statistics as a by- 
product of necéssary posting. 





BURROUGHS 
MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Burroughs experienced mechanical serv- 
ice is rendered by Burroughs’ own 
salaried, factory-trained, factory-con- 
trolled men. These men inspect, lubricate 
and adjust Burroughs machines. They 
make repairs and replacements with 
genuine Burroughs parts. Their work is 
guaranteed by Burroughs. Conveniently 
located throughout the nation, Bur- 
roughs service is available in the 
shortest possible time. 
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Tightening of Inventory Controls . . . Cut in Gasoline Deliveries 


... Ban on Civilian Building . .. Coming Restrictions on Iron, Steel 


War plants. Almost all producing plants 
in the country will be war plants within 
the next two months, said War Produc- 
tion Board Chairman Donald Nelson. 
Deadline for shutdown of industries pro- 
ducing durable consumer goods 
hold appliances, hand tools, ete.) 
fixed for May 31. Forecast was a gradual 
lowering of living standards as inventories 
are consumed, belt-tightening for civilians. 

Construction: WPB prohibited immedi- 
ately any new construction, not Govern- 
ment-authorized, that would use material 
needed for war. This meant practically all 
building except war projects. Building ma- 
terial inventories frozen, and all 
public and private construction activity 
falls under Government control. 

Tractors: Output of 17 to 35-horsepower 
tractors was ordered to stop September 1. 
Meanwhile, factories may produce 3,035 
such vehicles, compared with an estimated 
capacity of 6,973 for the balance of the 
year. 

Rubber closures: May 9 was set as the 
deadline for producing rubber closures to 
seal glass containers for 40 groups of prod- 
ucts. Closures for coffee, tea, 
candy, ete., may not be produced after 
April 19. Reason for the order was to pre- 
vent an increase in use of rubber by manu- 
facturers who no longer can get tin cans. 


(house- 
Was 


were 


tobacco, 


Copper: Stocks of copper screening were 
frozen by WPB to provide additional 
quantities for military use without addi- 
tional output. Civilians can use steel wire 
screens. Copper and copper alloys also 
were prohibited for use in more plumbing 
fixtures. 

Silver: Silver, too, is being converted 
from monetary idleness to war work. The 
Treasury will lend 1,360,000,000 ounces to 
Government plants for use as electrical 
conductors. The loan is expected to release 
10,000 tons of copper. 

Tron and steel: Coming, WPB Chairman 
Nelson announced, are restrictions on iron 
and steel as drastic as those on building 
materials. This will be the signal for com- 
plete conversion to war. 


Gasoline. Deliveries of motor fuel to fill- 
ing stations and other bulk consumers in 
Eastern and Northwestern States again 
were slashed by WPB. After April 16, ship- 
ments will drop to two-thirds of those re- 
ceived in December, January and Febru- 
ary. Present deliveries allow 80 per cent 
of those amounts. Petroleum Co-ordinator 
Ickes sounded a note of optimism on con- 
sumer rationing; said that, if voluntary 
rationing of filling stations works, cards 
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Day-by-day record of American war 
activity from official U.S. announce- 
ments: 

April 4: Japanese launched heavy assault 
in Bataan, making small gains at cost of 
heavy casualties; two enemy heavy bombers 
shot down over Corregidor ... Navy De- 
partment listed following enemy losses in 
Java Sea and Indian Ocean: One light 
cruiser sunk, another probably sunk; two 
seaplane tenders, one supply ship, a barge 
transport and an unidentified ship, damaged. 


April 5: Japanese night attempts to land 
on eastern shore of Bataan driven_ back; 
strong assault on right center of U.S. lines 
stopped after small enemy gains; one Japa- 
nese dive-bomber shot down. 


April 6: Savage enemy attacks nets small 
gains in Bataan; casualties heavy on both 
sides; one Japanese bomber and an am- 
phibian plane destroyed . . . Confirmation 
received of U.S. air raid on Japanese ship- 
ping in Andaman Islands, resulting in di- 
rect hits on a cruiser and a transport... 
U.S. submarines reported recent sinking of 
an enemy freighter and two tankers. 


April 7: U.S. forces withdrew to new 
positions in Bataan; American field hospital 
bombed for second time ...U.S. submarines 
reported sinking two large Japanese freight- 
ers in China Sea. 


April 8: Japanese offensive against new 

} U.S. positions in Bataan continued; beach 

defenses frustrated enemy attempts to land 

behind U.S. lines; guns of U.S. forts broke 

up concentration of enemy barges; enemy 

outpost in Mindanao captured . . . Success- 

ful American bombing raid of April 3 on 
Rangoon harbor contirmed. 


April 9: Japanese attack in Bataan en- 
veloped east flank of U.S. lines; counter- 
attack failed due to physical exhaustion of 


troops Corregidor raided by enemy 
bombers while Japanese shore batteries 
shelled harbor defenses; ‘Torpedo boats 


sank Japanese cruiser near Cebu. 


April 10: War Department said “It is ap- 
parent that fighting on the (Bataan) Pen- 
insula has ceased; Navy announced evacua- 
tion of Marines and bluejackets on Bataan 
to Corregidor; three naval vessels and dry- 
dock destroyed to prevent capture by the 
enemy ... U.S. submarine sank a large 
Japanese war vessel in Celebes Sea. 





for motorists may be avoided. Meanwhile, 
Price Administrator Henderson allowed 
retailers a 3-cent margin above wholesale 
prices. Most retailers now are operating 
on this spread. 


War spending. Treasury outlays for 
war exceeded $3,000,000,000 in March and 
still are climbing. More than $2,500,000,- 
000 of this sum went for munitions and 
war construction. In a New York speech, 
Mr. Nelson outlined what the nation is 
getting for this money: airplanes’ on 
schedule; tanks ahead of schedule; artillery 
ahead of schedule; merchant shipping com- 
ing along. 


Clothing. War demands finally have ov- 
ertaken women’s styles. By order of WPB, 





radical style changes are out for the dura. 
tion. Henceforth, designers must eliminate 
French cuffs, leg-of-mutton sleeves, pate) 
pockets, pleated skirts. Skirts may he 
shorter, but Government orders prevent 
any lengthening. 


Inventories. Tighter inventory controls 
were clamped on dealers and wholesalers 
who supply materials for a number of ep. 
terprises, ranging from automobiles to 
welders. Henceforth, inventories must be 
kept within twice the dollar value of sales 
in the second preceding month for East. 
ern and Midwest dealers; within thrice 
that value in the Far West. 


Meat. Packers were asked by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture to set aside 40 per 
cent of their pork cuts and canned pork, 
66 per cent of lard and of hog casings, for 
purchase by lend-lease agencies. 


Prices. Wholesale prices have returned 
almost to the 1926 level, once the goal of 
the New Deal, now regarded as an in- 
flationary threat. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports that, in the week ended 
April 4, prices rose 0.5 per cent to 97.9 per 
cent of the 1926 level. Wholesale quota- 
tions are 19 per cent above last year. 


Employment. Commissioner Howard 
Hunter of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion reported a decline in unemployment 
of 400,000 workers between February and 
March. The jobless now number 3,600,000; 
the labor force, 54,000,000, an increase of 
1,400,000 in a month. Workers employed 
were reported at 50,400,000, an increase of 
1,800,000. 


Farm crops. Joint agreement was reached 
with Canada on agricultural production. 
Canada agrees to divert wheat lands to 
oats, barley and flax. The U.S. plans to 
plant land hitherto devoted to feed grains 
with soybeans. Purpose is to stimulate pro- 
duction of oil-bearing crops and exchange 
products at prevailing domestic prices. 


Export prices. Board of Economic War 
fare and Office of Price Administration 
have agreed upon an export price policy. 
Exporters will be allowed to add increased 
costs to domestic ceiling prices, but will 
not be allowed such a return that domestic 
distribution might be affected. A case i 
point was cocoa, which was granted a 10 
per cent export premium. The premium 
stimulated export sales and threatened 
domestic supplies. OPA removed it. 
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NEWS 


ERE’S A PICTURE of a tired man 
who might very well be you. 

He spent ten hours, yesterday, wrest- 
ling with production problems on the 
machine gun mounts his former home 
appliance plant turns out. Tomorrow, 
there’s an engineering conference .. . 
500 miles away. 


He has to be there at nine in the 
morning, on the dot and on his toes. 





me PULLMAN ROOMETTE is a completely pri- 
Yate room of your own. A comfortable living room 
until you're sleepy, then just touch a lever and a 
big, soft, concealed-in-the-wall bed drops into 
place—all made up and ready! You have your own 


toilet and lavatory and your own air-conditioner. 
Aswell Pullman bargain! 








For men who cant lie down...on 


So he takes a train. And sleeps while 
he goes, on a Pullman. 

Going by rail, you see, he’s sure to 
get there, no matter what the weather. 
And going Pullman gives him the sleep 
he needs to be rested and ready to 
pitch in when he arrives. 

That’s something worth remember- 


ing, about Pullman travel, now that 
we're at war. It not only gets you 
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THE PULLMAN DRAWING ROOM is ideal for trav- 
eling with business associates or with your family. 
It’s roomy . . . 58 square feet of floor area; conven- 
ient ... private toilet and lavatory, separate heat 
and air control, table for games, writing, meals; 
extra comfortable . . . two soft berths and sofa take 
care of one to five people perfectly! 


fomorrows job 


where you’re going when you have to 
be there, but it gives you the sleep go- 
ing that you must have in order to 
keep going at your wartime pace. 
And that, we believe, is a part of 
Pullman’s service to the nation... just 
as are the thousands of Pullman cars 


now engaged in troop movements. 


Sleep Going “i 
to Keep Going - 


PVM nay 


BUY UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 












































For example—a truck which can ordinarily carry 
up to 4 tons of payload, can easily haul 8 to 10 
tons on a Trailer. 


Converting your truck to double its work-capac- 
ity is good business at any time. Right now, it’s 
actually a national necessity. That extra hauling 
capacity will be needed desperately before long. 
Key ofiicials say that by mid-summer, all railway 


CONSIDER THESE VITAL ADVANTAGES OF CONVERSION 
TO TRUCK-TRAILER HAULING: 

It utilizes truc’s already built. This is important, because most manu- 
facturing faci ities must be devoted to direct war work. 

It moves more tonnage while conserving rubber and-steel. A Truck- 
and-Trailer combination uses about 16% less weight of tires and 25% 
less steel and other essential metals than do the two trucks required 
to carry the same payload. 

It conserves gasoline. A small truck, with a Trailer, uses for less fuel 
than the heayy-duty truck or the several small trucks needed to haul 
the same pay:oad. 


\ erst , 


TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT IS DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA 









* Twice as much with no additional trucks? 
Easily! Here’s how .. . 
Make hundreds of thouands of America’s trucks haul twice . . even 
three times .. as much, by pulling their loads on Trailers! 


and highway equipment will be working at capac- 
ity, while war production will not even have shifted 
into high gear. 


The conversion of your truck into a tractor for 
Truck-Trailer hauling is simple and inexpensive. 
Any Fruehauf branch will give you detailed in 
formation. Any Fruehauf service station will do 
the job, if you wish. 

World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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Title Reg. U.S Pat. Off. 


High ratio of sinkings to 
new construction causing 
a piling up of supplies 


Hitler’s submarines are forging ahead in 
their race to sink merchant ships faster 
than new ones can be built by the United 
States and its allies. 

It is on this race that the outcome of 
the present war may depend. If ships are 
built much faster than they are sunk, the 
food of weapons now starting to pour 
fom American factories will reach the 
battlefields in 1942. If ships are sunk as 
fast or faster than they are built, weapons 
will back up within the American arsenal. 
The result of that race in recent weeks 
is this: 

Ships built, An average of one a day, 
with these ships averaging 10,000 tons. 
This rate is rising and by midyear will be 
twoa day. The goal for 1942 is 750 ships 
of 8,000,000 tons. For 1948, it is about 
1500 ships of 15,000,000 tons. 

Ships sunk. An average of much more 
than one a day recently. Measured in 
terms of tonnage, sinkings have reached 
totals representing more than three ships 
for each two being put into service. This 
rate of sinking has fallen off in recent 
days. Secretary of the Navy Knox points 
out, however, that losses tend to rise and 
fall in waves. Sinkings since December 7 


The National Week «+ + 


WAR PROBLEM NO. 1: HOW 
CAN WE DEFEAT U-BOATS? 


Navy’s Race to Tighten Defenses Before Axis Gains Decisive Edge 


at Singapore, Java and India have helped 
push total losses to the third and possibly 
the greatest peak of this war. 

On balance: The Battle of the Atlantic 
is going against the United States and its 
allies. Weapons are piling up at the docks 
unmoved. It is proving necessary to divert 
shipping from normal uses to war uses. 

Today the picture is looked upon by 
high federal officials as alarming. But, on 
the longer-run basis, they say it may turn 
out to be not so bad as the current figures. 
The reasons why are these: 

Submarines are having a heyday in the 
Atlantic at a time when American forces 
are widely spread. But, as months go by, 
more of the fast patrol subchasers now 
going into service along the Atlantic 
Coast will be built. More blimps and air- 
planes will be available for coastwise patrol 
duty. The crews of the boats hunting sub- 
marines will be more experienced at their 
jobs. More of the merchant ships will be 
armed. More cargo vessels will be avail- 
able to run the submarine blockade. The 
habits and hiding places of the submarines 
will be better known. Ways of safeguard- 
ing cargo ships from night attack will be 
better developed. 

But: Defeat or victory in the fight with 
the submarines all comes down in the end 
to the time element. The American task is 
not only to defeat the submarine, but to 
achieve that result in time to affect the 
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outcome of the war. Hitler’s play is for 
quick victory in this war. His strategy is 
to smash the Allied armies in Europe this 


year. For Hitler this war is a race to 
knock out Russia and England before 


enough American help can be sent to pre- 
vent his victory. For the United States 
this war is a race to get that help through 
in time to assure that Hitler does not win. 
Result: The present fight of ships vs. 
submarines. 

The story of American victory or defeat 
in the fight with submarines will be told 
in several ways: In the number of cargo 
ships that get through to their destina- 
tions: in the number of soldiers carried 
safely in transports; in the supplies of 
tanks, planes, guns and shells from Ameri- 
can factories in use against the Germans 
on fronts in Russia, in Africa and in the 
Near East this year; in the Allied suc- 
or failures in their attempts to 
withstand the assault of the Nazi armies. 

Submarines in World War II. The sub- 
marine in this war is inflicting terrific 
losses against Allied shipping, as it did in 
World War I. A total of about 32,000,000 
tons of shipping still is available to the 
Allied countries. Probably 9,000,000 tons 
of shipping already has been sent to the 


cesses 


bottom. Total losses inflicted in World 
War I was 12,500,000 tons. Three times 
during the present war sinkings have 


climbed above the ominous level of half 











ALLIES’ SHIPPING PROBLEM 
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FOR EVERY 2 SHIPS LAUNCHED—3 SHIPS ARE BEING SUNK BY AXIS SUBMARINES 
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a million gross tons a month. Once was in 
June, 1940. The second was in April, May 
and June, 1941. The third is understood 
to be the recent period of submarine 
triumphs. Announced losses since Dec. 7 
now exceed 120 ships and 1,100 lives. 

Edge over World War |. The long- 
range German and Italian submarines now 
operating against American shipping have 
great advantages over the U-boats that 
were used in 1917 and 1918. Today, Ger- 
many’s estimated fleet of 225 submarines, 
supplemented by Italy’s estimated 80, far 
outnumber the 140 U-boats fit for service 
in 1917. 

Today's 750-ton submarines can travel 
10,000 miles and back, spend three weeks 
each way on the voyage and have three 
weeks between for hunting. They are 
armed with 15 or 20 torpedoes, each loaded 
with 600 pounds of TNT in the nose and 
costing about $12,500. They carry per- 
haps 125 shells for the 5-inch deck gun. 
In 1917, the German submarines had to 
operate from a narrow group of bases, and 
virtually were bottled up in the North 
Sea. They had no airplanes to spot their 


victims, no sonic devices to detect the 
location of their intended victims; no 
means of communication among them- 


selves. 

Today the German submarines operate 
from bases strung from Northern Norway 
to the West Coast of Africa. Two of the 
naval powers that then were enemies— 
Italy and are Germany’s 
allies. Intercommunication sub- 
marines puts wolf packs in command of 
the ablest U-boat officers. 

Add to these the natural advantages of 
the submarine, and it is easy to under- 
stand why the subsea craft is hard to 
stamp out. The hunted surface ship is 


Japan—now 
among 
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—Acme 
ONE ANSWER TO U-BOATS: 45-mile-an-hour patrol boats equipped with depth 
charges, torpedoes, machine guns and antiaircraft guns 


visible by day for a distance of ten miles, 
and at dawn and twilight makes a perfect 
target. The U-boat can discharge its tor- 
pedo effectively 500 to 1,500 yards. From 
this distance, the submarine scarcely can 
be seen on the surface at dawn or dusk, 
and even in daylight its periscope is 
hardly visible. Only one American sub- 
marine has failed to come back from 
hunting expeditions that have cost Japan 
51 ships, and a Dutch submarine survived 
attacks of 57 depth bombs by the Japa- 
nese. So, by known experience of Ameri- 
cans and Hollanders, the submarine is no 
easy quarry to catch. 

But defenses against the submarine 
were perfected and antisubmarine tactics 
were understood when this war broke out. 
The convoy system instantly was put in 
use by the British. Losses have been held 
down to an average as low as one-seventh 
of 1 per cent among convoyed ships. 

The modern submarines, with their air- 
conditioning systems, are less uncomfort- 
able than the sticky, stifling, odorous ships 
of 1917. Philippine High Commissioner 
Sayre told of temperatures of 97 degrees 
when the submarine in which he was a 
passenger submerged to hide during the 
But 
temperatures of the old-time ships in 
tropical waters used to reach 120 to 135. 
Even on the modern subsea craft, 90 days 
is the limit that can stand such 
confinement before nerves begin to snap. 

U-boat tactics today. The present 
quarry ~is American coastwise shipping 
from the Caribbean to New England, and 
the crossroads of shipping lanes off the 
South Atlantic States are a favorite hunt- 
ing ground. The hunt reflects the world- 
wide struggle for oil, and tankers are 
special targets. The travel 


day on his escape from Corregidor. 


crews 


submarines 





singly or in groups of five or six. Qy 
freight ship outran four submarines, og) 
to be sunk by a fifth. These attacks 
against unconvoyed shipping. 

American defenses. The Navy canny 
spare warships for convoys in these yw. 
ters. Defense depends on shore-based a; 
and motorboat patrols. These defens, 
have been so sparse as to give the U-boay 
easy pickings. Without resorting to em. 
voys, the Navy plans to tighten defens: 
against the submarines. Six hundred hig. 
speed patrol boats are being rushed t 
completion. As quickly as they are finished 
these will be sent hunting U-boats in At. 
lantic waters. The Navy, with existin 
defenses, has sunk about 20 submaring 
in the Atlantic. 

Progress is being made in keeping ship 
operating in lanes close to shore, and i 
herding them together at night within th 
protection of nets. The Navy has give 
consideration to plans for taking over th 
merchant marine to overcome difficultic 
of manning merchant ships and to assur 
obedience to orders for protection agains 
submarines. Deliveries of new blimps for 
antisubmarine patrols are coming along 
Secretary Knox reveals. 

In addition, Donald M. Nelson, Wa 
Production Chief, urges increasing the 
present 8,000,000-ton construction goal for 
1942 to 9,000,000 tons. Tighter manag: 
ment for existing shipping may divert ve: 
sels from transportation of certain foods, 
including sugar (see page 21) and be 
nanas, to the transportation of war sup 
plies. Special attention is being given to 
removal of the present bottleneck in sted 
plate, which is the main obstacle to the 
stepping up of shipbuilding. 

American strategy. If the foregoing 
program is carried out and if America at- 
heres to present strategy, officials believe 
that victory over the submarine can lk 
achieved, probably in time to defeat Hitle: 

First principle of this strategy is to keep 
open the northern sea lanes to Iceland ant 
England at all costs, and concentrate wa 
ships for convoys to achieve this purpos, 
This is the route of ships bearing tanks 
planes, guns and ammunition to the AEF, 
to England and to Russia. This is thé 
route over which the expanded AEF wil 
be moved when the ships are available ty 
support an American force on a new wet: 


er 





ern front in Europe. To maintain an AB 
of 2,000,000 men 3,000 miles away wouli 
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require 7,000,000 tons of shipping. For thf are sha 
job of transport alone, 17 tons of car} tons of 


space would be needed for each man. % 
in war, everything leads back to the vitd 
factor of shipping. This is the reason wif 
the building of ships and still more ship 
is the second basic principle of Americil 
war planning. 
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Our 1942 Objective: Guns, Planes 
To Stop Hitler in Near East, Russia 


This country’s 1942 war effort will cen- 
ter on Europe, Russia and the Middle 
East. It will be confined in major part to 
the supply of airplanes, tanks, guns and 
other necessities of war, to naval action 
in protecting supply routes, and to direct 
participation in air warfare over Europe. 
For the present, it will not attempt to es- 
tablish an expeditionary force on the con- 
tinent. 

Decisions affecting the part the United 
States is to play in this stage of the war 
are shaped by events and by considera- 
tions of strategy. One event of great con- 
sequence in guiding the immediate course 
of the war was the end of resistance against 
the Japanese by the exhausted, hungry 
and outnumbered American army on the 
Bataan Peninsula. Another is the Japa- 
ise invasion of India and the gradual 
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throttling of China, as part of the fruits 
of the fall of Singapore. 

As a result of these events, American 
attention will shift, temporarily, away 
from the Far East. Aid will continue to 
flow to Australia, and, as far as possible, 
to India and China. However, the deci- 
sion seems made that so vast a war as this 
can be fought successfully only by con- 
centrating forces against one enemy at a 
time. The difficulty of getting at Japan 
with large forces for the present is insur- 
mountable. The opportunity to get at Hit- 
ler in Europe may never be better. 

Thus: The 1942 American effort 
will be directed primarily at Hitler. Unless 
a Japanese attack on Siberia creates a new 
theater of conflict for all Pacific nations, 
the war against Japan will be confined 
for the present largely to defense of Aus- 


war 
























tralia and the supply lines, and to actions 


designed to down the Japanese. 
Those actions will emphasize submarine, 
raider and air attack. 

In the effort against Hitler, the follow- 
ing can be expected: 

In the case of Russia. Large-scale aid 
will be extended. Before the end of April, 
the United States will be up to its prom- 
ised schedule of delivery of war materials. 
That effort will with the months. 
The decision to send to the limit the sup- 
plies Russia asks for extends to every type 
of materials, including food, even if it 
means rationing of meat in this country. 

That decision stems from this conclu- 
sion: that Russia is the heart of the issue. 
If the Russian armies avoid destruction, 
if they hold the Caucasus and keep Ger- 
many from oil in 1942, Hitler will have had 
his last chance. If the Russian armies are 
broken, the only land power left in Eu 
rope capable of standing up to the Ger- 
man war machine will be disposed of. Con- 
quest of England, Africa, junction with 
Japan in India will become accessible ob- 
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jectives. The war will be prolonged indefi- 
nitely, and the dangers to the United 
States will be great. 

In the case of England. England is the 
most advanced base for operations against 
Hitler and for keeping supplies moving to 
Russia. Right now, air power offers the 
one big chance to carry the war directly 
against Germany. While the Luftwaffe is 
busy fighting the Russian airmen, the use 
of that chance already is beginning. It will 
grow with the weeks. American planes will 
play an ever-increasing part. 

Chances are that the American Army 
Air Forces will be engaged increasingly 
in major air action over Europe. Prepara- 
tions are being speeded to strike at the 
heart of the submarine campaign, and of 
German air and land power by smashing 
the works where the weapons are made. 

The reasons why General George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, and Harry Hop- 
kins are in England for staff talks are to 
get information and advice on these mat- 
ters and to make joint plans for actions of 
the greatest possible importance. If Rus- 
sia stands, the time will come to start the 
tremendous air action that will be the fore- 
runner of the landing of an invasion army. 
That is for the future. But when the time 
arrives, England will be the base. The 
time for planning is already here. 

Meanwhile, there is the task of keeping 
open the all-important Russian supply line 
to Murmansk and Archangel in the face of 
German sea attack from Norwegian bases. 

In the case of the Near East. This is 
the historic meeting place and _battle- 
ground of three continents. Once again, 
as often down through written history, the 
Near East is looked upon by the invader 
as a path to new conquests and by the de- 
fender as a barrier serving well the needs 
of defense. In this war, the Near East has 
great new roles. It has oil fields whose pos- 
session may decide the war and shape the 
course of peaceful development far in the 
future. It is a wedge that holds the two 
great Axis powers apart in an all-impor- 
tant division. It is the approach to India, 
now perhaps uniting in defense of vast 
riches that Japan already is attacking. And, 
in this war, the Near East also is a back- 
stop to Russia. For, in the Near East, the 
British and Russian forces come together 
close to the frofit where the most decisive 
campaigns of 1942 will be fought. 

To the Near East, the United States is 
sending supplies of its modern tanks and 
planes and artillery, and munitions of all 
kinds. Important help is being given with 
forces of American technicians, ground 
crews, mechanics and construction forces 
for the critical struggle coming on this 
most important land front of the war. 
Lend-lease aid is going to Turkey, as a 
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FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS: Tanks from American and British factories have priority 
on freighters bound for Murmansk, Archangel 


means of strengthening the resistance of 
that strategic power to Hitler’s demands 
for passage of his armies. 

In the case of Africa. In North Africa, 
the British stand guard over the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Suez and maintain 
their tenuous resistance to Axis thrusts on 
that continent. The British force in Egypt 
is also in reality the left flank of the mixed 
Allied forces that are strung along the 
long line from Syria to the Caucasus, 
awaiting Hitler. The army in Africa, like 
the two armies comprising the British 


land force in the Near East, will have 
American planes, tanks and guns and 


American technicians to help in their use 
when the African campaign now opening 
breaks into full-scale action. 

And so it goes. The whole war program 
of the United States, England and Russia 
revolves around efforts to bottle up Hitler. 
The lines may bend and break and be 
patched up again. Battles may be lost. 
Billions of dollars’ worth of materials may 
be used up, burned up, damaged, captured 
or destroyed. But if Hitler still finds his 
armies bottled up in Europe at the end of 
1942, then, in 1943, he will be looking at 
the face of disaster. His troops, his air 
force, and will be 
shaken and sapped by one more year of 
inconclusive fighting. A flood of U.S. weap- 
ons will be ready and ships to carry them. 
The smoldering rebellion of peoples hating 
Hitler will be ready to burst into flame. 

Then will arrive the time for establishing 
a large expeditionary army for a western 
front in Europe. The year 1943 may be 
used to bottle Hitler’s armies tighter, to 
drive them into Germany. That would pave 


his armored divisions 
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of 1944, aimed at ending Hitler’s powe, bly wi 

But does this mean, then, that Japang™®2- 
is being accepted as the victor in the Pa, Olde 
cific war? Not at all. It merely means that talled i 
the day of reckoning with Japan is being ably no’ 
postponed until the Allies have dealt with] Y 1 
the greater peril of Hitler. mder 4 

What happened on Bataan Peninsig Man) 
means that an American fight with Japag®® S€™ 
to a decisive conclusion is a certainty vill be 
Men and women all over this nation hag Here 
sons, brothers, acquaintances and friends Army 
among the army that fought from tle of almos 
foxholes and along the beaches of Batam LA mer 
until it could fight no longer. The joi 4 to 3¢ 
American-Filipino army there number heal dr 
36,853 men, and, with those lost in action upplies 
was substantially greater than the entir athe la 
number of American soldiers killed g®"P b 
action in the first World War, which wa 
35,560. The destruction of that army 
therefore is a military loss as well asi 
human loss so grave as to make an wht 
mate all-out American fight for the defeal 
and surrender of Japan inevitable. 

If Hitler is held in Europe, the Uniltel 
States will make good use of the inte 
vening time in preparations. The tw 
ocean Navy will be pushed along towam 
completion. Aircraft carriers will be bul 
to overcome Japan’s present superiority 
Outposts in Alaska, Hawaii, and Aw 
tralia can be strengthened. Aid can 
kept moving for continual building of th 
power of China and Russia. Everythi 
can be made ready for the final cone 
tration of naval, air and finally land for 
against Japan that should balance # 
counts in full for the Battle of Bataan. 
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‘Draft in Operation: Who 
Should Be Called First? 















Army expansion at rate 
of 250,000 a month next 


The Army is getting ready to dip into 
the nation’s secondary reserve of man 
power. Already in sight is the day when 
dl men with 1-A draft classifications will 
be in the armed forces. On that day, 
sme time about the end of 1942, the draft 
bards will begin calling up men now 
ome deferred. 

rioriy§ This does not mean that every man in 
the fighting age group—20 to 45—will be 
drafted. There are an estimated 26,000,000 
in this group. At its peak, the Army prob- 
ily will not need more than 10,000,000 
men. 


paighs 
power 
es Older men, those from 36 to 45, will be 
is thafiled in relatively small numbers, prob- 
- being Hy not more than 500,000, or one out of 
it wihgevery 14. Almost all of these will be 
under 40. 

Many younger men, from 20 to 35, will 





ninsil f js 

Japag 2 Service, and the 20 to 27-year-olds 
tainty "ll be called almost in mass. 

on tel Here is the picture: 

friend Army is taking men rapidly, at the rate 


sm tg almost 150,000 a month. The supply of 
Bata lA men from the first registration—those 
1 to 86 years old—is running out. Some 
heal draft boards have exhausted their 
supplies. Most boards are expected to pull 
inthe last of the 1-A’s in the 21-to-36-year 
goup by June. 
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Already a few boards are beginning to 
call the 1-A’s from this year’s registration 
—the 36 to 45-year-olds and the young 
men of 20. By June, most local boards will 
be relying almost entirely on the 36-to-45 
and the 20-year-old groups. More than 
1,000,000 of the 20-year-olds are expected 
to be eligible for 1-A classification, and 
few more than 500,000 of the 36 to 45- 
year age group. 

Next year the Army will be taking men 
faster than ever, at an induction rate of 
200,000 or 250,000 a month. About 4,000,- 
000 men will be needed. With the supply 
of present 1-A’s exhausted, the Army will 
have to be filled by men now deferred. The 
question remains: Who of those now de- 
ferred, eligible for deferment or not yet 
registered will be called first? 

Here is the answer: 

19-year-olds: These young men, just 
turning 20, probably will be registered in 
January or February next year and will 
be called as a group shortly afterward. 

1-B’s: Men classified as 1-B because of 
minor physical defects are to be called, 
too. There are about 1,500,000 of them. 
They have no dependents; are not en- 
gaged in war work, and are eligible for 
limited military service, if not for combat 
duty. So far the Army has called none of 
this group. Within a few weeks, the first 
1,000 will be called up and will be put 
through a training course so that the Army 
may see what has to be .done for such 
men. Many may be made fit for front- 


IT ALL DEPENDS: If it doesn’t mean real family hardship—it means a uniform 


Revision of Deferments to Permit Induction of Older and Married Men 


line duty with a few months of Army 
training. 

2-A’s: Men now deferred because they 
are considered necessary to concerns not 
essential to the war effort will soon be 
reclassified 1-A, or 1-B. 

3-A’s: More than two-thirds of all men 
in the 21 to 35-year group have been 
classified 3-A because one or more persons 
are dependent on their earnings. Already 
local boards are re-examining the 3-A 
classifications, hunting for men whose 
families may be dependent on them in 
name but not in fact. Within a few days, 
the local boards will begin setting up a 
new classification known as 3-B. In this 
group will be placed men, with dependents, 
who are engaged in war work—men who 
are necessary to war industries. 

Family allotments: The War Depart- 
ment is putting finishing touches on a 
family allotment plan under which a man 
in the Army would be required to send at 
least $15 or $20 a month to his dependents. 
To this sum, the Government would add 
$25 or $30 for a wife and $8 or $10 for 
each child. Such a plan soon will go to 
Congress. If it is approved, local boards 
will be instructed to call married men 
whose families, with such allotments, would 
suffer no serious hardships. This would 
mean that a man who doesn’t contribute 
more than $50 or $60 a month to his home, 
in addition to an amount sufficient to pay 
for his own board and lodging, could be 
called for service immediately. 
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POSTWAR ISSUE: STATE 


CONTROLS OR COMPETITION 


Why Thurman Arnold Believes Antitrust 


Criticism of world cartels 
as handicap to nation’s 
output of needed materials 


Postwar problems already are beginning 
to excite persons in and out of Govern- 
ment. More than 100 public and private 
agencies now are wrestling with the issues 
they see rising from a dislocation of world 


markets and unprecedented productive 
capacity in the United States. 


Inside the Administration two views are 
clashing. One group favors a super-New 
Deal under which the Government would 
direct the nation’s business. The other 
group believes in Government action to 
force competition. This latter viewpoint is 
championed by Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold, head of the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice. 

Right now, Mr. Arnold’s opinions are 
popular in Congress and are being received 
favorably at the White House. The reason 
is that he has attacked worldwide cartels 
which he have held down U.S. 
production of vital war materials, such as 


claims 


synthetic rubber and magnesium. 
Therefore, it is important to understand 

just what Mr. Arnold proposes for the 

postwar situation; just how he would go 


about breaking down trusts, enforcing 
competition and keeping in operation 
plants the Government built for war 


purposes. An outline of his program has 
been given to the Senate Committee In- 
vestigating National Defense and further 
light is shed by hitherto unpublished state- 
ments of the Assistant Attorney General. 

Following are Mr. Arnold’s replies to 
specific questions from Senators and ex- 
cerpts from his memoranda: 

Senator Burton (Rep.), of Ohio: It 
would be helpful to me if you would define 
“cartel” as you understand a cartel. 

Mr. Arnovp: A cartel is a combination 
of a number of companies and individuals 
to keep business within that particular little 
ring, and to eliminate all competition which 
isn’t dominated or controlled by them. 

The cartel system is an economic disease 
which attacks communities when people 
think they have got a mature economy and 
they want to make themselves secure and 
don’t want to be bothered by fighting a 


16 


lot of other people who are producing 
what they call “distress” production, or 
ruinous competition. 

They want to keep the prices just as 
high as the market will bear. The net 
result of the operations of that vast sys- 
tem, of course, is to restrict production. 

Senator Burton: In the totalitarian 
state, what takes place in the relationship 
to the cartel? 

Mr. Arnoitp: The totalitarian state 
grows out of the cartel . . The German 
cartels are always full of statements that 
they are for competition—but it must be 
reasonable competition. In that way un- 
reasonable competition is eliminated, 
prices are maintained and finally 
agricultural products were so scarce that 
there wasn’t enough to eat in Germany, 
and yet they sold for ruinously low prices, 
and the cartel agreements kept industrial 
prices up and the Germans were saying, 
“The only thing we can do is get an ex- 
port market.” 

They were just trying to dump goods 
abroad—the same thing we were doing. 

Hitler came in and reversed the ten- 
dency, and here you find everybody dump- 
ing stuff—information and everything else 
—into Germany. 

That is not real efficiency . . . It isn’t the 
efficiency of a democracy and it leads only 
to one thing, and that is war... 

And I want to point out that the war 
itself is going in the direction of the Sher- 
man Act; that is, the war itself, if we don’t 
permit these controls to continue, is going 
to break up the monopoly positions of all 
these companies. Copper is no longer a 
monopoly, with aluminum in everybody’s 
backyard and new processes being devel- 
oped with alloyed steel and these light 
metals and plastic cars. 

So the great problem of the future is 
simply to prevent these companies from 
controlling this production, from having 
the power to shut it down... 

Senator Burton: As we approach this 
cartel, problem, it is vital that we do not 
adopt the totalitarian system ourselves, 
thinking that is the only way it can be 
controlled. 

Mr. Arnotp: Germany, of course, got 
tremendous efficiency through a_revolu- 
tion in which the Government took over 





Prosecutions Necessa 


everything. Now I don’t think we ly 
got time to have such a revolution , ,, 
think that we have got to win this y 
with the capitalistic system, and, furth 
than that, I think we had better s 
believing in the capitalistic system. ,. 

Senator Bone (Dem.), of Washingt 
Can a system of business enterprise 


der our capital system be called a sys 
of free enterprise when it is dominated| 
huge monopolies? 

Mr. Arnon: Well, of course, it becom 
9,000,000 unemployed and _ high pri 
and low turnover for manufactured good 
and I don’t call that free enterprise. I¢ 
that a cartel system. 

Senator Meap (Dem.), of New York 
Don’t you believe we need, in addition | 
a very Antitrust Division, so 
plan for the rehabilitation of those indu 
tries that have been limited, liquidated j 
some instances, as a result of our ally 
wartime efficiency? 

Mr. Arnotp: I am certainly not, a 
never have been, opposed to specific play 
to meet specific situations. The only thi 
that I have ever taken a stand about 
the idea that we need plans to plan { 
planners; that is, that we throw our Gor 
ernment over to a set of experts. 

Certainly there'll be need for a great de 


strong 



















of readjustment after the war. But I wa 
to point out some of the counter-balanci 
things which may eliminate that need. 

Let’s take copper, for example. I 
told that big copper companies will o 
trol 80 per cent of the copper after 
war. Will they have a monopoly? We 
you know what has happened to copy 
production restriction prior to this tim 
But what is going to happen to cop 
after the war is that copper is going 
have to compete with aluminum. M: 
nesium, which was only 2,100 tons bell 
the war, is going this year to 600,000 ta 

Senator TrumMAN (Dem.), of Missou 
We hope so, but we haven’t much fai 
in it. 

Mr. Arnotp: In any event, here is 
lighter car, here is a lighter typewnt 
about half of these monopolies which’ 
be created during the war are going t0 
obsolete after the war if these new pl 
esses are in free hands. 

My favorite example of that is the atl 
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mobile industry. The automobile industry 
certainly is big enough. It never restricted 
production. In 1925, I recall a series of 
articles saying we had reached the satura- 
tion point in automobiles and that the in- 
dustry was going to collapse. . . 

All right, they got out their own cur- 
rency, installment paper, and kept pouring 
out cars. Pretty soon poor people had cars 

Pretty soon the unemployed, the 





e hal ~Qkies—everybody—had a car, and in 
... 1988 there was the ironical spectacle of 
is the Antitrust Division prosecuting auto- 
furl mobile companies for not letting banks and 
t su independent finance companies into the 
1. ..8 financing game... 
ngtoy Senator Meap: I can see where compe- 
ise wm tition in metals is rather simple, but if you 
syst drive a man out of a specific industry it is 
ited going to be rather difficult to rehabilitate 
the man you put out. 
ecom Mr. Arnoxp: It is, for the man. There 
pring are going to be terrible tragedies for indi- 
goog viduals in enterprise, but when you see 
Iq the thousands of independent business- 


men who grew up under the umbrella (I 
mean full production of automobiles) and 
you think of new plastics and Flexi-Glass 
for windows of houses, I think that for the 
economy we can be optimistic. 

Hucu A. Fuiton, Committee Counsel: 
Even the automobile industry found some 
trouble, did it not, in the sense that cer- 


York 


ition t 


tain materials were kept at such price 
ot, an 
ic play levels that they could not use them? 
ly thi Mr. Arnoip: Oh, yes, yes. The auto- 


bout mobile companies were victims of mo- 
nopoly. They couldn’t get light metals. 
tl They were victims of monopoly and pushed 
their cars out in spite of it. ... 

Mr. Futon: With 100-octane gasoline, 
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ARNOLD ON AUTOMOBILES: “‘You won't recognize them” under a free market 





ARNOLD ON ANTITRUST: Wartime 
watchdog: that neither new curbs are 
imposed nor old ones perpetuated 


—Harris & Ewing photos 


ARNOLD ON AGRICULTURE: Farmers were pushed into antiproductive parade 


with magnesium, aluminum and plastics, it 
would appear, I should think, that the 
automobiles, allowed a free market, would 
be a completely different thing from what 
they were before. 

Mr. ArNotp: You won’t recognize them. 
Here is aluminum, magnesium, which is 
one-third lighter than aluminum, here is 
electric-welded steel now being built up by 
small steel companies. Here is 110-octane 
gasoline, which is going to be 50 per cent 
more efficient than 100-octane gasoline, 
lighter car, smaller engine, cheaper fuel, 
cheaper transportation. . . 

Mr. Futton: I want to know if you 
agreed that it wasn’t that the Germans 
had greater finances or greater technical 
skill that these cartels grew, but simply 
that they were talking about coming over 
here and producing at cost plus a small 
profit. 

Mr. Arnoxp: That is right. 

Mr. Futton: And that if they did it 
would destroy the type of market structure 
that had been built up here, of cost plus 
a very large profit on a small production? 

Mr. Arnotp: That, I think, is com- 
pletely true, after Hitler. Before Hitler, 
both sides were anxious to do the same 
thing, restrict production at home and 
keep prices up. And when Hitler just took 
over the German system, then he began 
to use it and play upon the shortsighted- 
ness of cartel leaders. 

Mr. Futton: With the strength of Hit- 
ler in that particular, would it not be true 
that, as a result of these cartels, certain 
portions of the world were left free to 
German enterprise? 

Mr. Arnoup: That is exactly true. In- 
deed, I attribute practically all the Ger- 
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man influence, domination and_ balances 
in South America to the fact that they 
had the drug business down there. We 
were shipping drugs to fill German orders 
after the war in South America, building 
up more balances for them, pursuant to 
that cartel agreement. , 

Mr. Arnold’s views on production re- 
strictions were not completely covered in 
testimony at the Senate hearings. In his 
lectures, recently delivered and soon to be 
published, however, are answers to many 
questions that people now are asking. The 
following questions are interposed, but the 
answers come from Mr. Arnold. 

Question: How have domestic cartels 
affected war production? 

Mr. Arnotp: We suddenly woke up to 
find acute shortages in every basic non- 
competitive industry. We short of 
power in a country abounding in power. 
We are short of metals and chemicals. We 
are short of transportation. We are short 
of skilled labor. In every industry which 
has been able to restrict supply in order 
to put a floor under prices we find a lack 
of capacity ... 

Prior to the war, America had developed 
the greatest industrial efficiency and skill 
in the world. When war broke out, it was 
handicapped in the use of that efficiency 
only because of a lack of basic materials— 
which would have been just as useful in 
building cheap houses for the city or cheap 
equipment for the farm, as for tanks and 
airplanes. In other words, failure to fill 
the housing and farm needs in peace was 
one of the reasons why we were short of 
materials in war. 

Question: Do cartels stop with indus- 
try? 

Mr. Arnotp: The disease of carteliza- 
tion does not stop with industry. It is 
responsible for most of the practices for 
which we now condemn labor for forcing 
on employers. 

QUESTION: 
practice? 

Mr. Arnotp: For the first time in the 
history of the United States, the idea that 
it was legitimate for labor to sabotage 
production in the interest of static jobs 
was recognized by the courts . . 

The court arrives at the approval of 
such practices in a circuitous way. They 
said that it had become the policy of 
Congress to exempt labor unions from the 
operation of laws prohibiting restraints 
of trade. 

Congress has never directly said that 
such was its policy, but the court was 
right at least to this extent—that the no- 
tion that it was a good idea to prevent 
surpluses in the necessities of life had be- 
come a part of the thinking of almost 
every group. 


are 


Is labor protected in this 
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Question: How did this affect produc- 
tion? 

Mr. Arnotp: In 1939, a six-room house 
in Cleveland cost $1,000 more to build than 
the same house in Detroit. Responsible citi- 
zens reported to the Antitrust Division at 
the time that one of the reasons was that 
contractors who used prefabricated mate- 
rial or more economical methods were 
afraid to do business in Cleveland. 

Question: Who got that extra thou- 
sand dollars? 

Mr. Arnotp: The answer was that no- 


_—- & Ewing 
SENATOR MEAD 
Received some frank answers 


body got it. They just stopped building 
houses. 

Not even organized labor profited. The 
hourly wage for carpenters was higher in 
Cleveland than it was in Detroit. The an- 
nual income of carpenters was higher in 
Detroit than it was in Cleveland. 

Question: Are there other restrictive 
labor practices? 

Mr. Arnotp: In many cases the unions 
are not even content to stop improve- 
ments in materials or methods. They com- 
pel the contractor to hire extra men with 
no excuse whatever. The example of the 
New York teamsters’ union in making 
every truck entering the city hire an un- 
necessary man who does not work is too 
good not to be imitated by unions in a 
position -to enforce these demands. 

It is spreading all over the country. The 
teamsters are the pioneers in the move- 
ment, but others do pretty well . . 

Question: How about farm cartels? 

Mr. Arnop: Farmers did not willingly 
join the antiproductive parade. Demands 


for artificial farm prices did not com 
until restraints of trade had destroyej 
the farm market. Let me give you » 
example of the kind of thing that pushej 
farmers into this antiproductive pa 
rade. 

For years they had been paying artificial 
prices for fertilizer which never fell whey 
farm products fell. . . Then war made the 
Government expand the production ¢ 
TNT. The manufacture of TNT gives of 
as a by-product a high quantity of su. 
phuric acid—one of the most important in. 
gredients in fertilizer. The farmers watched 
the sulphuric acid group ask the Gover. 
ment to allow it to restrict its forme 
production of sulphuric acid so that the 
new supply would not lower the pric 
which the farmers had to pay. 

Question: Do you believe that managed 
economy can be efficient? 

Mr. Arnotp: In arguments about the 
relative efficiency of competition and man- 
aged economy directed by experts, the 
managed economy side has the advantage. 
... Anybody can make a blueprint for the 
future which is an improvement on the 
present. The only answer is to get down 
to specific cases. 

In most large cities a luxury system of 
milk distribution in quart bottles carried 
to every doorstep has developed under big 
business management. . . After an indict 
ment in Chicago in 1938, directed against 
boycotts which prevented stores from sel- 
ing at prices which sharply competed with 
the luxury system of bottled delivery, the 
price of milk in Chicago fell from 15 
cents to 84% cents. 

The reason was that 60 per cent of the 
milk distribution went over to small gro 
cery stores. Grocery stores are highly con- 
petitive. Their mortality is high in the 
bankruptcy court . . . One reason that 
competitive store delivery of milk is 
cheaper is the fact that the pace is set by 
the most efficient one-third. 

Under the cartel idea we would declare 
milk distribution some sort of public uti- 
ity. We would put all grocery stores into 
one big corporation, regulate prices so that 
net profit could be made out of the whol 
thing, instead of allowing prices to g 
down to the level of the most efficient. 
Under these figures, milk would go up ir 
stead of down, even under the strictet 
Government regulation. 

There in a nutshell is tne reason why 
planned distribution won’t work. . . 

Question: What is the wartime fune 
tion of antitrust laws? 

Mr. Arnotp: The function of the Anti 
trust Division today is as a watchdog t 
see that neither new curbs are imposed 0 
independent enterprise nor old ones pe 
petuated. 
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Shift in Supreme Court: 
The New Conservatism 


Five-to-Four Decisions as Indications of Conflict Among Justices 


Widening of breach 
between Stone-Roberts, 
Douglas-Black groups 


The Supreme Court, remodeled to vali- 
date the New Deal institutions and for- 
gotten in the peaceful period of top-heavy 
decisions when it was doing that job, has 
come to life again. Five-to-four decisions, 
always a sign of hot strife inside the Court, 
appear regularly. New lines of division are 
forming which betoken tough struggles for 
the future. 

The seven new members President 
Roosevelt put on the Court to give it new 
life and new blood have divided among 
themselves, and in the division have cre- 
ated a new quintuplet of law interpreters 
—but it is not always the same five men. 
Twice within recent weeks they have 
swung at labor. They have argued heatedly 





~Hartis & Ewing 
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More wins. . 
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over how much power New Deal agencies 
should have, where the line should be 
drawn between these agencies and the 
courts. 

For the future, which still holds many 
a test for the growing subdivisions of Gov- 
ernment, the new and developing line-up 
in the Court seems to promise less of au- 
thority than some of the agencies have as- 
sumed, more power to the States, more of 
a tendency to stay within fairly well- 
trodden lines. 

The two wings of the Court are repre- 
sented by: Chief Justice Stone and Justice 
Roberts on one side, and Justices Douglas 
and Black on the other. Around these four 
and their respective points of view is de- 
veloping the court battles of the future. 
That was the way the Court stood when 
this term started. 

On the one side: Chief Justice Stone, 
bulky, solid, New Hampshire, teacher, 
corporation lawyer, dean of Columbia Law 
School, Attorney General, Coolidge ap- 
pointee to the Court, dissenting onetime 
hero of the liberals, Roosevelt appointee 
as Chief Justice; Justice Roberts, longtime 
lawyer, Hoover appointee to the Court, 
with a reputation for honesty and fair 
dealing which sent him to investigate 
Pearl Harbor. 

On the other side: Justice Douglas, 
youngest member of the Court, onetime 
law student under Stone, ardent advocate 
of the New Deal in other capacities before 
he went to the Court, a believer in young 
men and professional public servants, a 
hater of red tape and legalisms; Justice 
Black, long a lawmaker, battler for labor 
legislation in the Senate, investigator into 
many a nook of national affairs. 

As the battle of this term developed, 
the ties between Stone and Roberts and 
between Douglas and Black tightened; the 
gap between the two pairs widened. The 
Chief Justice has dissented 14 times this 
term. On nine of these dissents, Mr. Stone 
has been teamed with Justice Roberts. 
Justice Douglas has 15 dissents for the 
term, 12 of these with Justice Black. Not 
a single dissent of the term has found 
either Stone or Roberts lined up on the 
dissenting side with either Douglas or Black. 

One fairly steady adherent has been 
gained by each side as the term progressed. 
The team of Stone and Roberts has gath- 


ered into its corner: Justice Frankfurter, 
old and close friend of President Roose- 
velt, Harvard Law School teacher with a 
love for law and a reverence for the Su- 
preme Court, sender of many a promising 
student into Government jobs. But he 
sent them into law firms, too, was highly 
respected by lawyers. 

To Douglas and Black was added: Jus- 
tice Murphy, Governor of Michigan during 
the flurry of sit-down strikes, Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines, Attorney Gen- 
eral, longtime New Dealer, reader of a 
chapter a day in his Bible, wisher for more 
action than the Court has been able to 
give him. 

Justice *Frankfurter joined Stone and 
Roberts on a case involving the power of 
State courts. The majority opinion, writ- 
ten by Justice Reed and in which Douglas 
and Black had joined, drew from Justice 
Frankfurter the declaration that it “brings 
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into disequilibrium the relationship of fed- 
eral and State courts.” He was backed by 
Stone and Roberts. 

Through this period, Justice Murphy 
was moving along with the majority. But 
the first week in February, the majority 
—in which his friends Douglas and Black 
joined—hit an Alabama food inspection 
law. Justice Murphy joined Stone, Frank- 
furter, and Byrnes in the opinion that “due 
regard for the maintenance of our dual 
system of government demands that the 
courts do not diminish State power by ex- 
travagant inferences.” 

But that was his last time to dissent in 
such company. On the following Monday, 
Justice Murphy fell into line with Doug- 
las and Black in a dissent from the ma- 
jority opinion in a minor damage claim 
and he has been with them ever since. 

Eight of Murphy’s nine dissents of the 
term have found him aligned with Doug- 
las. Six of Frankfurter’s nine dissents have 
put him in the same bracket with the 
Chief Justice. 

In the middle ground stand: Justice 
Reed, tall, bald Kentuckian who was Solici- 
tor General worked unceasingly to defend 
the New Deal agencies before the Supreme 
Court in the first Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, managed the defense against hun- 
dreds of injunction suits, collapsed once in 
the courtroom from exhaustion 
while arguing for the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

Justice Byrnes, South Carolinian 
with a long list of friends in his old 
Senate stamping ground, where he 
used to act as presidential emissary 
to smooth out legislative tangles. 
On at least one occasion he has 
been called upon for somewhat 
similar service since war broke. 

Justice Jackson, like Justice 
Reed a former Solicitor General, 
a small-town lawyer for conserva- 
tive firms in Jamestown, N.Y., who 
turned out to be an ardent New 
Dealer, argued 24 cases before the 
Court for the Government in the 
1938-39 term and won 21 of them, 
Attorney General and 
moved from there to the Court. 

In this term, Justice Jackson’s 
dissents have teamed him with ev- 
ery man on the Court except Mur- 
phy. He has voted with Douglas in 
three disputes, on two of those dis- 
sents was teamed with Justices 
Douglas and Black. One of his dis- 
sents has thrown him with Stone, 
two with Roberts, two with Frank- 
furter. 

Justice Byrnes’s dissenting votes 
have been evenly divided between 
the two wings. He has voted four 


hecame 


20 


times with the Chief Justice, four times 
with Douglas and Black. 

Similarly, the dissents of Justice Reed 
have been divided almost evenly between 
the two sides. Four of his dissents have 
found him with Douglas, three with Black; 
four of his dissents have put him with 
Roberts, three with Stone. 


Five-to-four decisions usually come 
when this middle group divides. That 


was what happened on each of the twelve 
five-to-four decisions of this year. One of 
the middle-grounders would march off with 
either the Douglas or the Stone group and 
the other two would join the other to give 
it a majority. 

Two labor cases have developed the 
hottest arguments of the term. Both struck 
a subject in which most New Dealers have 
been deeply interested. Each of the con- 
trolling decisions was won by the Stone- 
Roberts-Frankfurter group. Each brought 
a hot dissent from the Douglas-Black- 
Murphy wing. Each was clinched by a 
five-to-four decision. 

The first was a case from Texas. A res- 
taurant proprietor who hired union labor 
in his establishment had emploved a con- 
tractor to erect a building for him in an- 
other part of the city. The contractor used 
nonunion labor. Striking carpenters pick- 
eted the restaurant. Waiters refused to 





JUSTICES MURPHY AND FRANKFURTER 
. . . less teamwork on the bench 





cross picket lines. Business dropped 60 pe 
cent. A Texas court enjoined the pickets 
The charged raised in the Court was that 


free speech had been infringed upon. 


Justice Frankfurter wrote the decision 
for himself, the Chief Justice and Justicgs 
Roberts, Byrnes and Jackson. They ruled 
that the carpenters could not picket the 
restaurant, that the injunction did not jp. 


fringe upon free speech. 


“Tt is not for us to assess the wisdom of 
the policy underlying the law of Texas” 
said Justice Frankfurter. “Our duty is 4 
an end when we find that the Fourteenth 
Amendment does not deny her the power 


to enact that policy into law.” 


The decision got a double-barreled dis. 
sent. Justice Reed, for himself, said: “The 
decision withdraws federal constitutiond 
protection from the freedom of worker 
outside an industry to state their side of a 
labor controversy by picketing.” Justice 
Black, for himself and Justices Douglas 
and Murphy said: “Whatever injury the 
respondent suffered here resulted from the 
peaceful and truthful statements made to 
the public that he had employed a non. 
union contractor to erect a building.” 

Justice Byrnes read the next decision, 
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won by himself and Justices Stone, Rob- § All of 


erts, Frankfurter and Jackson, exactly the 
same line-up as in the other cases. They 
held that a strike of seamen aboard 
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The ai 
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a vessel docked at port violated the 
law; that, because of this violation, 
the National Labor Relations Boar, 
despite the employers’ refusal to 
bargain with a union, could not 
order them to rehire the strikers. 

The dissent was written by Jus 
tice Reed for himself and Justices 
Black, Douglas and Murphy. He 
said the seamen had struck peace- 
fully in port, safety of the vessl 
was not at stake, that the only evi- 
dence of violation of law was that 
they ignored orders to load. He 
argued the Board acted within its 
right in ordering the men reinstated. 

As the situation stands, the 
Stone-Roberts-Frankfurter group 
has the upper hand on labor laws 
But, to make their opinions stick, 
they have to pull in two votes from 
the middle-ground group. If either 
Jackson or Byrnes had fallen away, 
they would have dropped into 4 
dissenting minority. Of the last ten 
disputed decisions, involving a 
sorts of issues, the Stone-Roberts 
Frankfurter wing won six, lost four 

But during the entire term, now 
three-fourths finished, the strug 
gle has been about even, with, per 
haps, the Douglas-Black-Murphy 


wing havine a shade the better of it 
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Decision that transport 
of war materials is 
more vital to nation 


Sugar rationing is scheduled to start 
May 4, in spite of all arguments about 
whether or not rationing is necessary. At 
that time the American people will make 
their first acquaintance with the ration 
card, an acquaintance that is to grow closer 
in months ahead. 

The starting sugar ration is to limit 
eery man, woman and child to one-half 
pound a week for the first two weeks. That 
jmit may be raised later, depending on 
apply, but it probably will not rise above 
me pound per week. None at all will be 
wld in the week from April 27 to May 2. 


t All of this raises the question: Why is 


rationing necessary? 

The answer is: shipping. There is plenty 
of sugar available in the world, but there 
ae not enough with which to 
transport that sugar and necessary war 
materials as well. 

So the following choice was faced: Ei- 
ther to devote shipping space to the task 
of providing sugar on which Americans 
could grow fatter, or to devote shipping 
space to the tasks of transporting mate- 
tials for American war factories and trans- 
porting finished weapons to battlefields so 
that Americans could grow stronger. 

The decision is to take off fat and to add 
to strength. 

If the problem solely were that of find- 
ing enough sugar with which to fill every 
American demand, its solution might be 
tay. The reasons why follow. 

On the side of demand. Americans 
normally use about 6,600,000 tons of sugar 
each year. It is true that in 1941 more 
than 8,000,000 tons were sold, but it is 
estimated that consumption accounted 
for 7,500,000 tons and hoarding for the 
tmainder. This meant a distribution 
of about 120 pounds per person, including 
that used by bakers, candy makers and al- 
whol manufacturers, compared with nor- 
}mal consumption of about 103 pounds. 

On the side of supply. American grow- 
es of beet sugar and of cane sugar pro- 
duced 2,250,000 tons last year and may 
produce 2,900,000 tons in 1942. There is a 
Prospect that Cuba will produce 4,500,000 


vessels 
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Guns or Sugar: Facts 
Behind the Shortage 


Lack of Shipping Space Forces Rationing Despite Ample Supplies 
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SUGAR 
... there’s a limit 


tons, of which nearly all is contracted for 
by the United States. Hawaii normally 
provides about 900,000 tons, but this year 
it may contribute no more than 450,000 
tons. Then, Puerto Rico is capable of 
supplying another 900,000 tons. 

Added up, that means 8,750,000 tons of 
sugar that could be made available for the 
United States if providing sugar were this 
country’s main aim in life. On that basis, 
everybody could have all the sugar he 
wanted and there would be much left 
over for hoarding or other uses. Civilian 
consumers, in fact, could be even more 
amply supplied with sugar due to the fact 
that alcohol makers intend to release 500,- 
000 tons of sugar for consumption by 
using grain instead of sugar in production 
of industrial alcohol. 

But: The actual prospect is that Ameri- 
cans will have to get along on about 


4,000,000 tons of sugar in 1942. 
One reason why is that Great Britain 


must be supplied with sugar. The British 
formerly drew heavily on the East Indies 
for sugar, and these islands now are held 
by Japan. Then, Russia is asking for 
about 900,000 tons of sugar and will be 
supplied with an appreciable part of that 
amount. This, and other world demands, 
particularly where British or American 
troops are stationed, will cut the total sup- 
ply below normal American needs. 

At the same time, German submarines 
are sinking ships that carry sugar. Those 
submarines are sending to the bottom 
many other ships, forcing this country to 
divert ships from transport of sugar to 
transport of other materials needed in the 
war effort. The result is going to be a sup- 
ply of sugar in the United States that is 
below the normal demand. 

Rationing grows from that fact. The sit- 
uation that has produced sugar rationing 
and is to produce rationing of many other 
products in the period ahead is this: 

Supplies are not adequate to meet all 
demands. Under this circumstance the 
choice is whether to let first comers, in a 
buying wave, get control of the product, 
with late comers left out, whether to let 
prices skyrocket so that only those with 
the most money can fill their needs, or 
whether to ration the available supply 
equally among all who are in need of the 
product or want it. 

The choice being made in the case of 
sugar is to ration. That choice also applies 
to automobiles and tires and it soon will 
apply to many household articles, but 
those things are not of universal impor- 
tance. Food and clothing are in a different 
category because they are essential to life. 
Leon Henderson is prepared to ration in 
this field of necessities wherever the situ- 
ation warrants. 

Sugar happens to provide the first situ- 
ation that called for widespread rationing 
by card. 

In sugar, as in gasoline, the supply situ- 
ation is most complicated in the East. In 
both cases this grows from a problem of 
transportation due to Hitler’s operations 
against shipping. (See page 11.) To force 
sugar into the East, the Government may 
find it necessary to establish a price differ- 
ential that would make it more profitable 
to ship sugar to the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. 
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FAMILIES WITH GROSS INCOMES 
UNDER $4,000 


Total Earnings 


$47,425,000,000 
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* AVERAGE FAMILY: 


Copyright, 1942, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 





Families with incomes above $4,000 a year are being 
asked by the Treasury to shoulder all but a fraction of 
the Government’s tax load upon individual incomes. 

This group comprises 3,826,000 families, the average 
consisting of a husband, wife and two children. As the 
Pictogram shows, they expect to receive $39,075,000,000 
in 1942. The Treasury proposes to extract $8,450,000,000 
—an increase of $3,042,000,000 above present taxes. 

On the other hand, families receiving less than $4,000 
a year are to be taxed lightly under the Treasury pro- 
gram. These families number 28,824,000 and their total 
incomes will amount to $47,525,000,000. From this large 
group, the Treasury proposes to take only $84,000,000 in 
income taxes, an increase of $33,000,000. 
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HUSBAND, WIFE, TWO CHILDREN. 


Figures in the Pictogram are based upon official data. 
In addition, there are 10,050,000 single persons who cal 
be expected to pay $1,847,000,000 out of total incomes of 
$17,000,000,000. If anything, estimated yields from low- 
income families are excessive, because various deductions 
allowed by tax laws are not considered. 

These figures reveal three important factors: 

First: The data show that upper and middle-bracket 
incomes receive a large proportion of the total income of 
the nation. Fewer than 4,000,000 families receive with 
in $8,500,000,000 of the aggregate earnings of almost 
29,000,000 families. 

Second: 


These upper-income groups are expected to 
sacrifice heavily for war through higher income tax levies 
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data. § Families receiving more than $4,000 a year get almost 46 Government spending for war is increasing the na- 
0 call § per cent of the national income, but they will pay more tional income, and most of this increase is going to fam- 
nes of f than 75 per cent of the total tax levied upon personal in- ilies that pay no income tax. However, war production 
1 low- J comes if Treasury policies are adopted. reduces output of peacetime goods. Therefore, low-income 
ctiots} This promises to result in a leveling of income among families with more money to spend will have fewer things 

family groups. Taxes are biting deeper and deeper into to buy. This situation leads to inflationary price rises. 
the middle and higher brackets while leaving lower Thus: The contention is advanced that some form of 
acket § brackets relatively untouched. At the same time, lower- taxation must be devised that will hit lower-income 
me of § bracket incomes are climbing more rapidly than others. groups. The purpose is to bring the power to buy more 
with: J Third: The policy of hitting persons with “ability to nearly into balance with the amount of goods for sale 
most f pay” tends to cut down savings rather than to reduce pur- and thereby to keep prices on a more even keel. Few tax 

chasing power. Critics of the Treasury proposals contend experts advocate a lighter load on higher family incomes, 
ed tof that a war tax program should strike at purchasing pow- but many are contending that heavier levies are neces- 
levies. | @. They reason like this: sary on lower incomes. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Only 3,000,000 persons out of our adult male pop- 
ulation of 42,000,000 have gone to war. 

This is a small percentage relatively speaking. Aus- 
tralia and Canada and Britain can show a much higher 
percentage of combatants. 

In this mammoth war, however, industrial mobiliza- 
tion is as important as actual military operations. The 
latter are doomed to failure without the necessary 
weapons for offense as well as defense. 

The American people, therefore, have been called 
upon to do an unparalleled job—to reach goals of pro- 
duction and to meet schedules hitherto undreamed of 
by us or untried by any other country in the world, 
not even excluding Germany. 

The American genius for organization is suddenly 
challenged. So is our whole economic system, all the 
way from the basic factors of employment habits and 
compensation to the factors of transition from peace- 
time consumption of civilian goods’to wartime pro- 
duction of goods suitable directly or indirectly for 
military use. 

We tried in 1940 and 1941 to superimpose a busi- 
ness-as-usual operation on top of a big defense pro- 
gram. Today we face the problem of putting every- 
thing aside to do those things which must be done to 
win the war. Disinterested, capable leaders must tell 
us what to do. Our duty is to cooperate. 

This calls for an extraordinary quality in leadership. 
Military and naval leaders come up through long pro- 
fessional careers to high positions of responsibility. In- 
dustrially, somewhat the same thing happens. Men of 
engineering and organizing ability who have years of 
training in successful enterprise are available for serv- 
ice to the nation if we will but use them. 


WHY LABOR AND 
BUSINESS BALK 
AT CONCESSIONS 


Here, however, we strike a snag. 
The industrial men who have the 
“know-how” have been under 
political attack for a decade or 
more. They are under attack today. They are accused 
of selfishness—first, in seeking to deprive labor of 
gains won at the ballot box and, second, of trying to 
drive a bargain for high profits now and for after-the- 
war advantages in the use of plants being built with 
public funds for war work. 

On the other side of the argument, it may be said 
that business men cannot take the risks with stock- 
holders’ money which are so often glibly suggested by 


WHEN DO WE GO TO WAR? {**“ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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those in Government who, with carefree proflig wently 
spend the people’s money. It is easy enough to gpehind tl 
that the Government will provide the capital for ggell kno 
enterprises needed by the war mechanism, but it jsqgble to P 
so easy to take managers from private enterprise ge Case, 
make them Government employees at nominal waggead wr 
n the us 

Somewhat the same point #f the P 
view prevails among the lagblic st 
unions. The leaders of the unigpfession 
organizations are quite willggtemer 
for instance, to have time-and-a-half wages beyond @ettifices 
hours a week paid with defense bonds. But the a fhatsoey 
ployers must spend real money—not stage money o be mi 
buy those bonds. lomes fr 
So the question of dollars and cents comes definitg™ ™ 
into the picture when the production job is survey¢ The tt 





POLITICAL BASIS 
FOR TAXATION 
HURTS MORALE 








Labor wants higher wages and premium overtime pag’ d “s 
ments. Employers who dissent are accused of want ler 1 
to pocket these overtime charges and swell the he Old | 
profits. The disinterested public wants neither lag ™¥Stic 
nor management to profiteer, because all the overting”® past. 
costs are borne by the taxpayer anyway. We ar 

When it comes to taxes and tax rates we find tp" 
same barriers. The people who have accumula We. 
money by thrift or hard labor are now being askel? the ti 
make disproportionate sacrifices. The tax rates aren = 
graduated on any equitable basis. They are enact 





on a political basis. This is one of the things that « 
into the morale of the management class and repre and 
its enthusiasm for production. It does not make the ’ n 
laggards at their desks but it takes the zest out of th Flt 
daily work. 

On the labor side, it has been averred that if the a. 
hour week is changed and overtime is paid only} — 
yond 48 hours a week, this would be tantamount to , 
cut in the pay envelope and labor would then 
dispirited. 

There is no question about it—a cut in the waged 
velope for anybody is depressing. But when the ind 
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vidual feels it is unavoidable, he adjusts himself ps _ 

, ; mbitio 
chologically to the turn of fortune which bears hea The « 
against him. He accepts his lot with less grumbling ards a 
he is convinced the drastic steps taken cannot §. Rae, 


helped. 

The task of morale-building through artificial mé 
ods is a hopeless one. All the exhortations to prod 
tion, whether by dramatized radio scripts or by 4 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 



















ofligaguuently phrased pamphlets, will be futile if the facts 
hind the requests for sacrifice are suspect. Thus it is 
ll known that public relations men have never been 
ble to pull companies out of a hole when the facts of 
he case, as made by company policy in the past, were 
ead wrong. The same thing is being witnessed today 
nthe use by labor unions of public relations tactics 
{the professional kind. All the advertisements and 
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a wblic statements in the world will not erase the im- 
Le unaression of selfishness that exudes from a labor union 

sMtatement which asks the employer to make all the 
yond wcrifices while the labor union makes no concessions 


the eqenatsoever. The average observer is not so stupid as 
obe misled by artfully phrased publicity, whether it 
wmes from the ranks of misguided labor unions or 
efinitgeom misguided employers. 
irveyd The truth is America has not yet gone to war. The 
me p. word “sacrifice” is still rather academic. The New 
wantigpealer is still fighting to preserve “social gains” and 
1] that Old Dealer is trying to get rid of what he considers 
injustices” that have hampered his productivity in 
he past. 
We are still in the midst of a social revolution that 
find (*s2n to be acute about nine years ago. The class war- 
mula We have witnessed inside America was not ended 
asked the tragedy of Pearl Harbor. 
5 aad How can it be ended? How can we instill a different 
ai pirit? We can do so only by acknowledging a New 
nate tadership. There are compensations higher than dol- 
epresge and cents, compensations that make us wish to 
ke thve 4 Cause greater than the pocketbook. This view 
- of tha l be assailed as empty idealism. All ideals are dif- 
icult to attain. Sacrifice is not a simple matter of will 
F the mower It is a matter of self-persuasion in obedience 
0 the higher impulses of life itself. 
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waged AR REALITIES shipped the gods of success, 
the ind whether in the industrial or the 
self 0 tbor union field, whether in the domain of political 
h mbition or in the realm of social prestige. 
5 nea P ° ° 
. & The entire world has been looking to material re- 
nbling ds : ; 
ont and economic goals. The poverty-stricken have 
ad no other choice. Many of the rich have convinced 
al me uemselves that the law of the survival of the fittest 
Must operate above all else. Then war comes along and 
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by ects the physically fit for the front line. The treas- 









acrifices are unequal and a new spirit must be found to convince 
ose behind the lines that they must give up their accustomed 





spwards and rely on another concept of compensation. + 


ures of sovereignty and freedom are given to the Army 
and Navy, as trustees, to defend for the rest of us. We 
suddenly become dependent on the able-bodied, irre- 
spective of whether they have emerged from the homes 
of lower, middle or upper classes in the economic or 
social brackets of our lifetime. 


SELF-DENIAL 
AND SACRIFICE 
MUST GUIDE US 


Under such circumstances, those 
who stay behind to furnish the 
tools sooner or later come under 
the same impulse of equal sacri- 
fice. But who shall teach us “equal sacrifice”? Whom 
shall we believe? Shall we accept as our teachers the 
same individuals who have been calling names and 
carrying on a bitter class war these last few years? 
Shall we accept the demagogue in Congress as our 
teacher—the man who seeks to ride into political fa- 
vor by tearing down his fellow citizens? Shall we ac- 
cept the leadership of any employee or management 
or farm group which has been exploiting other 
groups? 

The answer is that no group is innocent and none of 
us is without sin. We have lived under the stimulus of 
a grasping materialism. We find it hard to transform 
ourselves overnight into unselfish idealists. Human 
nature is difficult to change and in the middle of war 
we grow impatient and intolerant of all obstacles— 
including the sluggishness of the human spirit. 

But there is only one Teacher. 

There are hundreds of thousands of men and women 
who know how to practice self denial and how by pow- 
er of example to help others. There are in the clergy 
many teachers of inspiring helpfulness. They must 
emerge as new leaders today. 

For we shall not all of us go to war until we find the 
new spirit of sacrifice that is so essential to victory in 
a period of total war. We shall not find that spirit 
without seeking guidance from Divine Providence. 
And we shall not be responsive to the guidance He 
may vouchsafe us until we learn the law of human 
compensation—that there is no satisfaction as great as 
that emanating from a conscience which has learned 
how to sacrifice for others. 

This is a simple tenet of faith for the soldiers at the 
front and behind the lines. When we learn it, we shall 
have enlisted as soldiers of God not merely to resolve 
the conflicts of the battlefield but to make effective the 
readjustments on which a just peace must be based. 
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STRATEGY AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Discussions of Plans for Victory and for Checking Inflation 


Figures on rising cost of 
living in defense cities. 
Registration of women 


President Roosevelt came to grips with 
the war’s toughest problems: grieving for 
its worst defeat; planning for a long-de- 
layed victory: stopping inflation: finding 
men to bear arms and run machines: head- 
ing off too-large profits for war industries. 

Mr. Roosevelt was prepared for the bad 
news from Bataan. What had surprised 
him was the endurance and toughness of its 
defenders. He knew the odds against them: 
how hard to get supplies to them; how long 
their food would last. He had written the 





Philippines off as a loss long ago. 

For the new drive, the President sent 
General George C. Marshall, his Chief of 
Staff, and Harry Hopkins, his close friend, 
to London. They will talk strategy, decide 
where guns and planes and men will be 
sent for a united blow at the Axis. Each 
day, Mr. Hopkins relays a report to the 
White House by telephone. 

The rising cost of living, taking an 
ever-larger share of the workers’ income, 
was what set Mr. Roosevelt to searching 
for a new weapon against inflation. Leon 
Henderson, his Price Administrator, and 
Isador Lubin, his special economist, had 


some him. 


dug up revealing figures for 
They showed: 
A rise in the cost of living amount- 
ing to a little more than 1 per cent a 
month for the first three months of 
the vear. By mid-March, the 
stood at more than It per cent above 
August, 1939, in Much of 


this bulge was food; but the increases 


cost 


cities. 
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FALLA: Posed for his second birthday, may yet see— 


stood out in clothing and house furn- 

ishings, too. And retail prices had not 

quite caught up with wholesale. 

The President scanned these figures, 
talked with William Green, president of 
AFL, and Philip Murray, president of 
CIO. They could report that costs in the 
big war work centers had been larger than 
in the rest of the nation; in some it costs 
$1.20 to buy what could have been had for 
$1 before the war started. 

Mr. Henderson reported he had indus- 
trial prices pretty well nailed down. Mr. 
Roosevelt called an unannounced huddle 
of his top economic men: Mr. Henderson; 
Marriner Eccles, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board; Vice President Wallace, 


John G. Winant, to give Mr. Roosevelt 
his interpretation of the reports Mr. Hop. 
kins was relaying from London. Mr. Win. 
ant expects to go back to London soon, 

Press conferences found the President 
in cheerful mood in spite of the blows. He 
chuckled over a shaking that Secretary 
Jones of Commerce had given Eugene 
Meyer, the Washington publisher, because 
of an editorial. But Mr. Roosevelt talked 
little, spoke carefully, said: He favored 
the location of war industries in the Penp- 
sylvania anthracite region to absorb idle 
workers; that double pay should be done 
away with; that long ago a study by 
Henry Ford showed little result was gained 
from having workers do more than 48 





chairman of the Board of Economic War- 
fare: Secretary Morgenthau of the Treas- 
ury: Harold Smith, the Budget Director. 

The President thought of price-wage 
ceilings and taxes and prepared to act. 

On war profits, he authorized war agen- 
cies to inspect plants and audit books of 
firms with war contracts to prevent the re- 
currence of cases such as congressional com- 
milttees already have found, of unreasonable 
profits and Government funds. 

The President’s visiting list brought: 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, old friend, once his lieutenant 
governor, whose term expires this year. In 
ordinary times, they might have talked 
politics; that subject is taboo now. Attor- 
nev General Biddle and J. Edgar Hoover, 
chief of the FBI, to talk about scurrilous 
and unpatriotic publications. 


wasted 


The Pacific War Council, for a resurvey 
of the situation in that sector. Individual 
members said things were going nicely. 
That was before Bataan. Ambassador 





SHEEP: On the White House 
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lawn even as it happened in the last war 


hours of work a week; that the use of 
barges and inland waterways was being 
studied; that living costs troubled war 
workers: that he did not favor piecework 
and bonuses. 

Mr. Roosevelt 
said man power and anti-inflation plans 
were being worked out. On man power, he 
said the difficulty determine 
whether to create a new agency to handle 


In another conference, 


was to 


the whole problem or a co-ordinator to tie 
the whole batch of existing agencies to- 
gether. A plan also is being considered for 
the voluntary registration of all women be- 
tween 18 and 65 to determine their work 
qualifications. 

Odds and ends: It was his dog, Falla’s 
second birthday. Mr. Roosevelt pondered 
whether to tear up the White House lawn 
for a war garden: sheep grazed there in 
the first war. Clark Griffith, owner of the 
Washington Baseball Club brought season 
passes. The President lost Thomas Qual- 
ters, his favorite bodyguard, to the Army. 
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MOOTH AS GLASS to the eye... yet these pol- . 


ished surfaces are jagged under a microscope. 
That’s why, in all machines, a film of o// must keep 
moving metal surfaces apart. 

The oil film must be tough enough to stand heat 
and pressure — yet light enough to keep down oil 
“drag” and save power. 

Socony-Vacuum has spent 76 years learning to 
do that job well. 

Today, plants in every important industry call 
in Socony-Vacuum engineers. Their lubrication en- 
gineering service — with correct lubricants — has 
resulted in lowered costs time after time. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


eeing Is Deceiving! 


“SMOOTH” BEARINGS MAY BE JAGG 


ED UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 








TO HELP MAINTAIN CAPACITY 
PRODUCTION— CALL IN 


SOCONY-VACUUM 











How fast can 
a U.S. Destroyer go 
—and why? 


Excited, and gripping the rail, you stand 
on the bridge of a destroyer, knifing 
through the water on its time trials. 


**How fast are we going?” you ask the 
man with the gold braid. 


**About 45 land miles. We could cut cir- 
cles around the destroyer of 20 years ago.” 


*“Why?” 


“Weight is the biggest foe of speed at 
sea. Twenty years ago we had to use heavy, 
inefficient engines and boilers and carry 
heavy loads of fuel oil .. . because our steel 
wouldn’t take more than 250 pounds steam 
pressure at 400 degrees. 


“Today we get extra horsepower and 
extra speed from the same weight of engines, 
boilers and fuel oil by means of the more 
efficient high pressure steam turbines... 
all because somebody invented new steels 
that can take the torture of 650 pounds 
steam pressure at 850 degrees.”’ 


You ponder that a minute, and your in- 
formant surprises you with this: 


*“Most people haven’t realized it, but 
there’s been a revolution in steel-making. 
Hundredsof new steels have been invented. 
From steel that mysteriously holds a cut- 
ting edge even when red hot, to steel that 
can be stretched to twice its area.” 


Quietly, America’s steel industry year 
after year has been spending ten million 
dollars on research. New automobile steels 
(which come in handy now). New and 
stronger steels that save weight in air- 
planes (which was lucky for America). 


America’s steel industry was ready not 
only with inventive brains, but with the 
largest steel tonnage capacity of any na- 
tion on the face of the earth. 


The world will soon discover that not 
only America at peace—but America at 
war—has a backbone of steel. 


FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


-.. The United States alone can produce three 
tons of steel for every two tons that can be made 
by Germany, Italy, Japan, and all the other Axis- 
dominated countries put together! 


...United States Steel has 174 different labora- 
tory organizations hunting better ways to make 
steel. 

...Inten years America’s steel industry has spent 
over 1!4¢ billion dollars for plant improvements. 


... The U. S. Government has first call upon 
every pound of steel we make. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL 
COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING 
& DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - VIRGINIA 

ee BRIDGE COMPANY 
United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 





U.S. S. Anderson, one of many Naval vessels built by The Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 











Warnings that additional 
losses are to be expected 
before danger is ended 


Ship sinkings by Axis submarines inthe 
Atlantic are viewed by the nation’s press 
as a grave threat to the Allied war effort, 
but editors generallyare hopeful that the re- 
cently inaugurated unified campaign under 
the Navy will end the U-boat menace. An 
indication that the tide may be turning is 
seen in the Navy’s announcement that 28 
enemy submarines have been sunk. 

Great confidence in the convoy system 
is expressed by several editors, who call 
attention to the successful transportation 
of men and supplies in the North Atlantic. 
The Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press (Ind.), 
declaring that convoying has been as 
effective in this war as it was in the last, 
points out that “isolated tankers have 
fallen easy prey to the submarines.” 

Quoting Rear Admiral Manley H. Simons 
to the effect that half of the ship victims 
could have been saved if their masters had 
obeyed Navy orders, the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Times Union (Ind.) observes: “That’s 
truly a tremendous price to pay for pig- 
headed determination of skippers to follow 
their own ideas with no interference from 
‘gold braid.” The Navy may make mis- 
takes. But its officers represent the pro- 
fessionally trained group we must depend 
on in strategic matters.” 

“Certainly some effective means of en- 
forcing the Navy’s protective orders is 


Pro aad Com of Wational lssuaes. 
U-BOAT SINKINGS: PRESS VIEWS 


Hope That Unified Naval Control Will Overcome Submarine Attack 


needed,” agrees the Washington (D.C.) 
Post (Ind.), adding: “The simple truth is 
that our ships must continue to plow the 
seas in ever-increasing numbers if we are 
to win the war.” 

A similar view is taken by the Char- 
lotte (N.C.) News (Dem.), which ob- 
serves: “The U.S. has been at war 120 
days and in one ocean alone we have lost 
almost as many ships. We cannot continue 
to lose them at such a rate. If we do, we 
shall not win the war in this decade.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.), 
however, balances our losses against those 
of Germany and declares that, although 
ours are heavier than is “pleasant ‘to con- 
template, the enemy has lost submarines 
and their highly trained crews that it 
cannot afford to squander recklessly.” 
But the Providence (R.1I.) Evening Bulle- 
tin (Ind.) , holds that, though the Axis has 
been “paying dearly for ship sinkings off 
our coast, it has not been paying dearly 
enough.” 

So much of the whole Allied effort de- 
pends on the movement of goods from one 
part of the world to another, in the opin- 
ion of the Billings (Mont.) Gazette 
(Ind.), “that the constitute no 
small menace to our collective effort.” 

Editorial comment on the Navy’s an- 
nouncement that 28 enemy subs have 
been sunk is varied. The Hazleton (Pa.) 
Standard Sentinel (Ind.) holds that it is 
“proof that Uncle Sam’s fleet and air arm 
have the submarine situation well in 
hand,” while the New Castle (Pa.) News 


losses 
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(Rep.) says: “Revelation of these formig, 
ble sinkings of U-boats explains the graj! 
ual weakening of the submarine campaign 
Giving the Navy over-all direction ¢ 
the campaign against U-boats meets wit 
favorable comment from the press. Ty 
Indianapolis News (Ind.) calls it “an @ 
couraging sign of realism in Washington’ 
although the Hartford (Conn.) 
(Ind. Dem.) contends that 
give the Navy full charge will not enabk 
us to end the submarine menace,” adding 
“It is simply one step that can be take 
to make our efforts in that direction effe. 
tive to the highest possible degree.” 
“Presumably a unified command yi 
iron out difficulties and simplify proc. 
dure,” in the opinion of the Patersy 
(N. J.) Evening News (Ind.) , which adds 
“The warfare against the submarines has 
not been going too well. That is nota 
reflection upon the Army or the Navy. 
There is no question that our defender 
have accomplished all that could be x. 
complished under the circumstances.” 
The Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening New 
(Ind. Rep.) , declaring that sinkings so fa 
have been “disastrous but not catastroph- 
ic,” contends that a number of precav- 
tions must still be taken to “remove the 
sting from the U-boat operations.” Thee 
include: “Perfect functioning of the nev 
sea frontier commands, the speedy arming 
of merchant ships, the establishment ¢ 
protected channels, more minute reguls- 
tion of merchant ship movements and the 
rush to completion of patrol dirigibles.” 


Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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“IRefusal of U.S. 
jlo Arm Argentina 


Commenting editors express virtually 
wanimous approval of the State Depart- 
ment’s refusal to sell military and naval 

matériel to Argentina. Nearly all news- 
‘papers agree that South American coun- 
‘Jities that are wholeheartedly collaborating 
with this nation against the Axis should 
have first call on all available munitions. 

The Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.) 
summarizes the majority view: “No doubt 
Tihe fact that Argentina refused to break 
diplomatic relations with the Axis in- 
fuenced our decision. This may rankle the 
god neighbors at Buenos Aires. But 
there were enough sound reasons for deny- 
ing the request for arms without considera- 
tion of this one. There are many places 
where our arms are needed and where they 
wil be used against the Axis. Why send 
them to a nation that won’t even break 
with our enemies?” 

The Providence (R.1.) Evening Bulle- 
tin (Ind.) adds that “Washington’s re- 
fusal to sell military equipment to Ar- 
gatina is wholly justified. While our 
other neighbors to the south are making a 
large contribution to the common defense, 
the Argentine Government continues to 
tillow a policy pleasing to our enemies.” 
Conceding that Argentina has “a perfect 
right to sit neutrally on a fence,” the 
Bulletin points out that, as a result of this 
Policy, “Argentina today is a haven for 
Anis envoys and Fifth Column opera- 
tives,” 


The ban does not apply to purely eco- 
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Kirby in New York Post 


nomic and commercial goods,” recalls the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury (Ind.). 
From Washington’s viewpoint, the Mer- 
cury says, this permission of commercial 
export trade “removes any grounds for re- 
sentment on Argentina’s part.” While 
recognizing that the action departs from 
the policy of equal treatment for all Latin- 
American countries in all particulars, the 
Mercury predicts that the State Depart- 
ment’s stand “will be indorsed by the 
American public.” 

Many editors who interpret the move 
as a direct rebuff to Argentina also discuss 
its bearing on relations between the Unit- 
ed States and Chile, the only other South 
American nation that has not severed 


Seibel in Richmond Times Dispatch 


THEY CAN‘T ROLL ON WATER 


Burck in Chicago Times 








diplomatic relations with the Axis. While 
most commentators agree that Chile’s po- 
sition is more understandable than that of 
Argentina, others insist that both nations 
are undermining hemisphere defense. 

Thus, the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch (Ind.) argues: “We can afford to 
take a more lenient attitude toward Chile 
We remember its long, vulnerable coast 
line, and we have good reason to believe 
that its leaders are friendly to the United 
States, and that their neutrality is strictly 
technical.” 

On the other hand, the Yakima (Wash.) 
Daily Republic (Rep.) contends: “Both 
Chile and Argentina are directly aiding 
and comforting our enemies by perching 
on the fence. In its aloofness from the 
all-American line-up, Chile is fortified if 
not profoundly influenced by Argentina.” 
The Akron (O.) Beacon Journal (Ind.) 
agrees, declaring that the two countries 
“are making it difficult for the rest of the 
American republics to curb the activities 
of enemy agents by maintaining relations 
with the Axis.” 

Some newspapers emphasize the bene- 
fits Argentina will lose by not co-operat- 
ing with the U.S. “Argentina can take 
down the stockings hung by the chim- 
ney,” observes the St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
Dispatch (Ind.), “because so far as this 
one southern republic is concerned, Uncle 
Sam’s going to take off his whiskers and 
red suit.” Similarly, the Kingston (N.Y.) 
Daily Freeman (Rep.) suggests Argentina 
will have to “fish or cut bait,” adding. 
“When Argentina sees her way clear to 
join our hemispheric brotherhood, we shall 
take another look at the cupboard and the 
arsenal and see if we haven't overlooked 
some things we might spare for her.” 
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Question of the Wael. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 














Should Married Men With Dependents Be Drafted 
If They Are Not Working in Essential Industries? 


Senator Taft 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, Senate Committee 
on Finance; Author of Bill for Support of 
Dependents of Men in Armed Forces, 


answers: 


In my opinion, it will be necessary to 
draft married men with dependents if we 
are to secure an Army of approximately 
eight million men, as now seems to be nec- 
essary. 

However, it is my belief that all men 
should be classified according to different 
degrees of dependency, number of chil- 
dren, date of marriage, etc., so that single 
men are drafted first, then men who mar- 
ried with a full realization of the possibil- 
ity of draft, then men with less serious ob- 
ligations for dependents, and, finally, those 
with serious obligations. This is apparent- 
ly the rule in Australia today. 

Furthermore, Congress should imme- 
diately provide an allowance for depend- 
ents, to be paid without relation to the 
needs of the individual. 








N LS uUSINESS 


@ TRAINING 
IN WARTIME 


Babson Institute offers broad and 
practical training in business ad- 
ministration. Meets wartime and 
post-war needs of young men 
seeking business training at 
managerial levels. 

















1 Begin June or September. Finish in 
9 or 18 months. 


Business courses only—production 
management, sales, advertising, es- 
tate management, hnance. Speciali- 





zation after student's objective 
is determined. Special wartime | 
courses. Field trips. 


3 Completing practical training be- 
fore service enables graduates to 
enter business fully equipped, with- 
out delay, after war. 


Write Carl T. Smith, President, for 
Catalog—today. 
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INSTITUTE 


of Business Administration | 
BABSON PARK MASS. 
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As this country prepares for cre- 
ation of the largest Army in its his- 
tory, the need arises for extension 
of draft calls to more classes of 
men. Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
director of the Selective Service 
System, has expressed the belief 
that soon it will not be a man’s 
dependents but the nature of his 
employment that will determine 
his deferment from military service. 





In view of the widespread interes} 
in this matter, The United States 
News asked members of Congress 
and spokesmen for national or- 
ganizations this question: 

Should a married man with 
dependents and not engaged 
in an “essential industry” be 
drafted for military service? 
Answers are presented here- 

with. More will appear next week. 





Miss Mary E. Woolley 


Westport, N.Y.; President, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, 1900-1937; Member, Advisory Coun- 
cil, American Society for Labor Legislation, 


answers: 


A categorical answer to the question is 
difficult. In the first place, there is too wide 
latitude in the definition of “dependents.” 
Many women, if given economic equality 
with men, would be able to “fend” for 
themselves and for aged and youthful de- 
pendents. 

There are, however, “dependents” whose 
needs could not be met by themselves or 
even by grants from the Government. 

Realizing the necessity for an all-out ef- 
fort in the crisis which we face, I still 
think that the change, with its emphasis 
upon mechanistic rather than upon hu- 
man values, would be unfair to our demo- 
cratic ideas and organization. 


” 


Margaret T. Lynch 


Washington, D.C.; Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, 


answers: 

The National Council of Catholic Wom- 
en is irrevocably committed to the prin- 
ciple that the family is the important and 
stable unit of society and, therefore, fur- 
ther committed to the preservation and 
safeguarding of all the cherished tradi- 
tions of family life. Nevertheless, when 
the lists of men without dependents are 
exhausted, those married men who have 
dependents must, of course, be drafted for 
military or other needed service. 

Sacrifice now, though undesirable, is 
preferable to complete annihilation of 
home ties later, and this catastrophe might 
easily be the result of defeat. A permanent 
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security for the family, as well as for a 
the other precious institutions in ow 
American life, is based upon the victorious 
outcome of the present conflict. 


Rep. Andrew Edmiston 


(Dem.), W.Va.; Member, House Committe 
on Military Affairs; Author of Bill for Sup. 
port of Dependents of Men in Armed Forces, 


answers: 

A married man with dependents, 4- 
though not engaged in any “essential in- 
dustry,” should not be drafted unless the 
war situation becomes acutely more ser- 
ous than it is now. The least we disrupt 
our population to join the war, the bette 
our country can function in every way. I 
we had 10,000,000 trained and equippe 
men right now, we would not have the 
ships to move 5 per cent of them into am 
of the war theaters, nor could we suppl 
them if we had them there. Ships ar 
America’s bottleneck, not men. 


(by telegraph) 


Senator Ball 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, Senate Specio 
Committee to Investigate the National De 
fense Program; Committees on Banking 
and Currency, Education and Labor and 
Manufactures, 


answers: 

From everything I have been able ti 
learn about the Selective Service Act ani 
its operation, I am convinced that it woull 
be extremely unwise to make any mor 
general rules on deferments or nondeler- 
ments than we now have in the legisl 
tion. 

While the consideration of each case 
its individual merits unquestionably has 
placed a heavy burden on local boards, | 
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News summary from national arsenal of mobile power 





I'VE SEEN a locomotive over 
130 feet long, speeding war 
material over mountain grades, 
and I’11 never forget it! Now 

I’m here where 20 of them were 
porn...the home of "The Big Boys," 

7,000 horse—power, the heaviest 

and most powerful locomotives ever 
made...and I know now that some of 

the tanks and gun carriages on that 
train were made right here, side 

by side with "Big Boy." 


I’ VE FELT all along 
that power to produce 
is our greatest asset. 
But I never saw a 
speed-up so swift or 
so well directed as 
this. Men swarming 
all over a Diesel 
locomotive, building 
medium tanks... 
...Skilled man-power 
under experienced 
directions. We 
Americans, we expect 
miracles. And by 
George, we get them! 





I'VE WATCHED troops unloading from train 

after train, powered by fast Diesel or Steam- 
Liners. And now I understand how the railroads 
are able to handle this big job, biggest in 
history, so well. Here they build the most 
modern, streamlined locomotives in the world, 
both steam and diesel-powered. Build them fast. 
Build them to win. 





I ASKED about power, 
and I got my answer in 
terms of diesels for 
the Navy. ..Diesel or 
Steam-Liners for the 
Tailroads, whichever 
is needed to do a 
particular job 
best...tanks and 

gun carriages for 

the Army. A great 
country, this. And 
Something I saw 
here tells me 
We're going to 
keep it that way. 









AMERICAN | 
LOCOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 


STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
MARINE DIESELS, TANKS 


GUN CARRIAGES AND OTHER ORDNANCE 















KARDEX PERSONNEL-TRAINING RECORDS 
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SERVING AMERICA WITH FACT POWER 


Kardex Production Controls 
Kardex Procurement Controls 
Kardex Personnel Controls 
Kardex Progress Controls 
Kardex Tool Crib Controls 
Kardex Machine Load Controls 
. » +» Kardex for every production problem 


Official U. S. Navy photo 
















At old-time Scottish 
dinners it was a mark of 
honor for pipers to play 
behind the chair of the 
honored guest. Many hosts 
now pay such tribute by 
serving Teacher’s Scotch. 


Perfection of } jended SC on A TY 4 ai 


SOLE U, S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY » IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





believe it has worked out with the maj 
mum justice and fairness. 

So far as drafting married men with 
pendents goes, it seems to me that y 
should go as slowly as the man-power » 
cessities permit in breaking up of home. 
and I am inclined to believe that maint 
nance of homes is probably just as impo, 
tant as essential industry. 


H. H. Sack 


Oakland, Calif.; President, National Asy, 
ciation of Retail Grocers, 


answers: 


“Essential industry” should be define) 
more adequately. I represent the group ¢ 
retailers that feed the defense and wy 
workers, their families, etc. Ours should 
classined as essential for “civilian mora’ 
in the war work. We are closer to th 
mothers, wives and families than any othe 
industry. Many of our men have gone }. 
to the services and other war work, bi 
those left should not be drafted. 

Men engaged in other than the “p 
classified essential industries,” whose » 
called dependents are not dependent, 
should be called for military service or ty 
some branch of the war program. 


Orville P. Clark 


Minneapolis, Minn.; President, Nationa 
Association of Post Office Mechanics, 


answers: 

Yes, by all means. Many of us have 
grown so accustomed to our way of living 
that we feel secure, but our country’ 
very existence is at stake, and, if we wish 
to have the standards of life preserved for 
our children, it is time that every person, 
regardless of age or marital status, should 
be given a job to which he is best suited 
to save democracy. 

I would rather die fighting for what we 
now have than to think that we would k 
forced to accept the results of a defeat. | 
want my son to live as I have, yes, even to 
die as I would, to preserve our form o 
government. 


Walter West 


New York City; Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, 
answers: 

The country is wholly engaged in war, 
and the war it is engaged in is a total one 
I do not see anything, even the normally 
decisive factor of firm family relationships 
which can be exempt from the nation’ 
need of the hour, Whenever the authorities 
decide that the need of men is great 
enough, adequate provision to avoid the 
possibility of extraordinary hardships 0 
families of drafted men, rather than ¢ 
emption, would be necessary in order to 
waive the exemption. As long as adequate 
man power can be mobilized without call. 
ing men with actual family dependents, 
they should be deferred. 
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job at home to produce and deliver in 
overwhelming volume the things fighting 


We’re sure 


men need. These come first 


among the million tons of 


freight moved a mile on the 


rails every minute. 


The railroads are united in 


working with each other — 


with industry and farmers 


~~ SAM gets the green light on 
the railroads today. 

you’d want it that way —for America has 
a war to fight all over the world, and a 
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—with the government—to keep America’s 


great war program rolling. 


Whether the job calls for passenger equip- 
ment or freight—whether it’s one of mov- 
ing troops by the hundreds of thousands, 
moving raw materials or finished 
fighting machines — every railroad 
man knows that the first rule today 


is, “Right of Way for the U.S. A.” 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















“Don’t Take Any Wooden Nick- 
els”’ is as good advice as it ever was. 
But if you’re offered a couple of 


olumn 
War Business for Small Plants: 
Easier Loans From U.S. and Bank; 


‘wooden tires, don’t turn ’em down | 
without a look. A man in Boontown, | 


N. J., built serviceable tires from 4- 
ply chemically-treated wood for his 
two front wheels, leaving it to the 
rear rubber tires to supply traction. 
If this pioneer has something, the 
future gauge of a man’s social posi- 
tion may be governed by whether he 
can afford Circassian walnut tires, 
or must be satisfied with gumwood. 





New Artery of Steel, known as 
the Plantation Pipe Line, has recent- 
ly been completed. Overshadowed by 
the fact that this oil main releases 
tankers for vital service elsewhere, 
its construction was a creditable bit 
of engineering skill. It is the longest 
welded line ever laid to carry refined 
products. It serves six states. It is 
1,261 miles long. It runs from Baton 
Rouge—where a lot of ESSO gaso- 
line is made—to Greensboro, N.C. 
The line was completed in seven 
months! It pierces solid rock, dips 
under 14 rivers and, in spots, climbs 
steadily almost 1000 feet. Important 
to the nation’s victory program, the 
Plantation Pipe Line will be oper- 
ated as a common carrier to provide 
an inland supply route for the entire 
Southeast. Long may it flow! 


Paradox Popped Up in the form 
of a question asked of North Caro- 


lina State rationing officials by a | 


county board: “Can a retreader con- 
tinue unrestricted operations if he 
retreads tires without the use of rub- 
ber?” Officials replied: “Can you 
coax this dealer to share his secret 
with the Government?” 


Popular Free Book on “How to 
Lengthen the Life of Your Car and 
Save Gasoline” (still obtainable at 
ESSO Dealers) contains numerous 
helpful suggestions for making that 
car and those tires last a lot longer. 
However, we appreciate tips from 
motorists themselves. So, whether 
you think them up or pick them up, 
please send them to Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


| 














Thousands of manufacturing plants, large 
and small, employing hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers in virtually every section 
of the United States, are to be converted 
swiftly from civilian-goods output to war 
production under newly announced Govern- 
ment and private financing programs. 

The great majority of these plants al- 
ready have been crippled by shortages of 
raw materials resulting from Government 
priorities and rationing. Some have had to 
shut down, others face early shutdowns, 
all face curtailment. Most of them have 
tried without success to get war production 
orders, as either prime contractors or sub- 
contractors. Only a small proportion have 
succeeded. 

Lack of money with which to convert 
plants to war production and with which 
to provide working capital to swing war- 
time contracts has been one of the causes 
of their plight. 

Under the Government’s new program, 
the needed money is to be provided. 

Plans recently perfected by private 
capital, such as the larger finance com- 
panies (that but yesterday were financing 
installment purchases of automobiles and 
household appliances amounting to billions 
annually) , would make money available— 
and quickly—to plants planning to shift 
from normal, peacetime output to pro- 
duction of the 10,000 or more articles 
needed for prosecution of the war. 

There is no conflict between Govern- 
ment and private financing plans. Each 
has the same objective: To put small (and 
not so small) business into war produc- 
tion. 

The Government's program stems from 
the President’s executive order of March 
26. That order, spawned in the War Pro- 
duction Board, directed the Army, the 
Navy and the Maritime Commission to 
utilize the far-flung facilities of small busi- 
ness for war production. It also instructed 
those agencies to guarantee repayment of 
loans to be made to business concerns 
needing the money to convert to wartime 
output. 

Night and day since the order’s issu- 
ance, officials of the Federal Reserve 
Board have been meeting with officials of 
those agencies to speed the program. 
Innumerable details have been settled. 
The pregram has been rounded out. Reg- 
ulations covering the borrowing and lend- 
ing of funds have been completed. These 
furnish a guide for procedure. Three 
courses are prescribed: 

First, local banks may lend the money, 
with repayment in full or part (as the 
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banks may require) guaranteed by th 
Army, Navy or Maritime Commission, x. 
cording to the kind of war work to be doy 
by the borrowing plant. Borrowers a 
directed to go to their regular banki 
connections, discuss their financial nee 
their prospective contracts and _ arrang 
locally, if possible, to get the money und 
the Government guarantee. 

Complementing this, the Army, Nay 
and Maritime Commission have been ¢ 
rected to co-operate with the prop 
branches of the WPB in making busing 
available to plants—either singly or j 
plant-pooling arrangements. 

Second, Federal Reserve Banks ma 
lend directly if local bankers are unabk 
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SENATOR MURRAY ol 
Help for small business pl 
m 
or unwilling. The Army, which will buy 
most of the prospective output, will st« 
tion liaison officers (between prospectivt uy 
borrowers and the banks) at each of tle 
12 Federal Reserve Banks. These offices — 
will be instructed to fit plant output al Pp 
capacity into war production where po 
sible and to speed the lending arrang- ef 
ments. li 


Where the money cannot be obtained 
locally, either the local bankers or th 
prospective borrowers may take up the 
subject with the proper Federal Reserv 
Bank. 

Third, the Government itself may lend 
(through the Reconstruction  Finane 
Corp., one of the RFC subsidiaries « 


oa 
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No Whole is Greater than its Parts 





Sub-contracting in our National Effort 


= as is the industrial giant that is America, 
the nation’s strength is not alone measured by 
its large organizations. Vital to the success of 
our arms effort are the smaller enterprises— 
playing a part often unseen and unknown to 
most people, but of major consequence today. 

More and more, the sub-contractor is called 
upon to help speed over-all production. In the 
next year he is destined to play a far greater 
part than in past months. As the full victory 
effort reaches flood tide, armament worth bil- 


lions of dollars necessarily must be produced 


under sub-contract each year. 

Now, in this transitional period, sub-contrac- 
tors face the necessity of installing new machines, 
of retraining personnel, of making many other 
adjustments. Time and credit are required. It isin 
the latter capacity that the Chase National Bank 
can be, and is, of assistance to many established 
manufacturers. That the wheels of arms produc- 
tion may turn more quickly, the Chase offers its 
cooperation not only to direct contractors but 
also to sound enterprises, large or small, which 


are capably undertaking indirect defense work. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 



























some other federal agency) when, for un- 
usual conditions or other reasons, neither 
a local bank nor a Federal Reserve Bank 
will lend. This final step, however, is ex- 
pected to be taken in only a relatively 
small number of cases. 

Private financing plans, worked out by 
some of the large finance companies, have 
the same objective. But these plans elimi- 
nate a certain amount of so-called 
tape which the Government, under legal 
restrictions, must impose; they also prom- 
ise more speed in making funds available. 

To illustrate: A plant wants to convert 
to war production. It seeks private financ- 



















red 





ing. The lending firm sends its representa- 
tive to the plant. Plans are 
quick appraisals of needs made. The loan 
is made on four basic securities (fewer if 
the need is not large) : 

Accounts receivable. If enough money 
cannot thus be obtained, then on: 

Inventories of goods on hand and in 
warehouses. If still more money is needed, 
then the loan is extended to cover: 

Plant and machinery, including real 
estate. And if more money is yet needed: 

The actual contract with the Govern- 
ment, executed or in reasonable prospect, 
is put up. 


discussed, 
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’ When you go to Washington 


of Pullman accommodations. 












ess-Nurse service... Radios 


From many 
of Industrial America 


AKRON 





Cities 


| * Washingion 


* CHICAGO $x DETROIT 
K TOLEDO 


fe CLEVELAND 
x pt CUNssTONN 
& PITTSBURGH NEW YORK & 


PHILADELPHIA %& 
WILMINGTON %& 


ae soe ™ ‘> BALTIMORE 
* . WASHINGTON 
‘ CINCINNATI 


what is your yardstick of service? 


; Is it fine trains...fast and convenient schedules...a wide choice 
..comfort and good meals? 


B&O offers ail of these advantages, plus the extra comfort of 
Diesel-Electric Power on many feature trains from principal key 
cities of Industrial America... 


Streamlined equipment...Steward- 
...and old-fashioned hospitality 


that makes you feel at home while on our railroad. 


The next time you’re called to Washington 
make the B & O your way to go. 
































All of which is speeded up to an ex, 
undreamed of in recent prewar 
Some of the loan, for instance 
made available within 48 hours. Ay 
time required for such financing accor 
to an executive of one such company, 
proximates a week. Some applications 
closed in less time; others require 

The borrower may take either the § 
ernment or the private form of finang 
but in either case the objective jg ; 
same: To speed necessary funds to play 
mostly small, which yesterday were y 
ducing civilian goods, today are hit 
the bumps and facing difficulties, and 
morrow will be swelling the output 
materials needed to win the war. 

To all these firms and to their 
ployes, conservatively estimated to 
ber 2,000,000, the programs suddenly by 
opened the door to new possibilities 
full-time, essential production. 


Cj 


May 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE STEAGALL 
The clamor reached Congress 


Nor is that quite all of the new prd 
pect. Nor did it just happen, all of 
sudden, without pressure or exertid 
Great pressure, much exertion by a mulf 
tude of small businesses working throu 
members of the House and Senate ov 
many months lie back of the Presiden 
executive order. 

A special Senate committee headed | 
Senator Murray (Dem.), of Monta 
piloted a Small Business Loans } 
(S.2250) through the Senate. It goes ev 
further than the executive order and wou 
set up a $100,000,000 Government-owné 
corporation to make possible the loans. 
also would liberalize the terms. 

The bill now rests with the House Co 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of whi 
Representative Steagall (Dem.), of ! 
bama, is chairman. If it becomes law it’ 
avail more loans to plants that have lol 
clamored for war contracts. 
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I have Auto 


Insurance ?”’ 


- 


The real purpose of auto liability insurance is to protect you from 


' liability losses regardless of whose fault they are. Many claims for 


bodily injury or property damage are the result of 
carelessness and may be brought even when you are 
blameless. Don’t be Overconfident. Remember, you may 





be held liable for damages as the result of an accident. 
Let our agent make a complete survey for all possible exposures to loss. 


BE SURE— INSURE! 


Home Offices: New York 
FIDELITY ¢ SURETY « CASUALTY 








What we really make is Time . 





UICKER UNDER ROOF 





IS UICKER IN PRODUCTION , 


Roofs on order keep no rain off your lathes. . prefabricated RPM arrives on the job site. 
Robertson has supercharged its matured organi- From the moment the decision is made to roof 


zation to get you into your war buildings faster with RPM, our engineers, our factory, our installa- 


than any combination of materials and crafts we 


know of. 


tion crews, all of them streamlined to meet to- 
day’s pressing needs for speed, literally con- 
Our Robertson Protected Metal (RPM) is a spire together to get you into your building 
completely prefabricated roof when it leaves the the day you set. 
factory—complete down to the last bolt and Se ee a 
nut, and every single piece engineered to fit its 
' spot—the same holds true for sidewalls. From the What we deliver is Speed. 
standpoint of construction time, the roofs and What you get from Robertson is your root 


walls of your buildings are 77% complete when when you need it. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY f 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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APRIL 17, 1942 









Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Wrend of Axnericam Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


The end of business-as-usual definitely is here, definitely is written in 
orders, in plans of the War Production Board and the Price Administration. 

It's been a long time coming, but from here on out..... 

Almost no new construction, not Government approved, can be started. 

All metal-working industries soon must shift to war work or close up shop. 

Inventories of scarce materials held by nonwar industry face requisition. 

Price control and rationing will extend rapidly to civilians. 

















Donald Nelson's order on construction is far-reaching. It is without any 
apparent loopholes, without the ambiguities of the first construction order. 

Hereafter, nobody can begin construction unless..... 

1. It is Government construction or directly related to war. 

2. It is residential construction costing no more than $500 or to rebuild 
dwellings destroyed by fire, tornado, earthquake or war. 

3. It is farm construction costing no more than $1,000. 

4. It is industrial or other restricted construction costing under $5,000. 

5. It is construction specifically approved by the War Production Board. 

Also: There'll be no pyramiding by separate operations, each limited in cost. 

Effect of this order will be felt in every community. It means that: 

Street improvements, highway construction, other State and local projects 
will stop unless they get a WPB okeh, unless they're a war aid. 

Utilities and other industries can't start building projects unless okehed. 

Jobs under way probably can be completed, but may be forced to substitute 
for scarce materials, may even face requisition of materials if war needs require. 

Contractors face an immediate problem of fitting themselves to war work. 

Building material suppliers are confronted with prospect of lean pickings. 

Construction workers are up against the necessity of moving to war jobs. 

But: There still will be a large volume of construction, mostly related to 
the war. And: WPB still will receive and pass upon applications for building 
jobs that don't compete too heavily with war industry for men and materials. 



































A shutdown order on use of iron and steel in nonwar manufacturing is to 
have other sweeping effects; is to be another crackdown on business-as-usual. 

As Mr. Nelson now sees the picture..... 

The vast U.S. industry that's given this country its high living standard, 
its metal gadgets large and small, will end civilian output before midyear. 

Then: There will be the acute problem of fitting thousands of small firms 
into war work or of seeing them shut dovn with widespread repercussions. 

It's not to make any difference whether a firm has inventories that would 
permit continued operation. The shutdown date comes and production stops. After 
that men and machine and materials must find war jobs or be idle. 

And: Chances are that, if jobs are not found, the Government will make use 
of any unused men or machines or materials. Adjustment to war production is under 
way in earnest; is at a point where nonwar effort will slow drastically. 

All of this adds up to a deepening effect of war upon business. 

Shutdown orders are to result in public buying waves, to a rush that will 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


tend to clear store shelves of available goods. There won't be replacements. 

Then: at a time when consumer incomes are skyrocketing, when wage payments 
will be reaching astronomical proportions, there won't be goods enough to go 
around. 

That's where Leon Henderson's troubles really start. Henderson right now 
is referring to the price outlook cs "explosive," as capable of bursting into a 
wild inflation with slight provocation. His is the job to control the situation. 

The Henderson remedy for threatened runaway inflation..... 

First, extremely stiff taxation, taxation higher than Morgenthau is asking. 

Next, a ceiling on retail prices, a general ceiling if required. 

After that, rationing wherever necessary to prevent a public run on goods 
that are necessities, to assure that there is a fair distribution. 

Then, licensing of retailers and wholesalers if needed to get enforcement. 

Degree of Government control over industry and trade depends in important 
part upon the extent to which taxes close the “inflation gap," on the willing- 
ness of Congress to step in and take away purchasing power from the masses. 











Just how explosive is the inflation outlook can be seen from this..... 

Outgo in next 15 months: $85,400,000,000 indicated by spending rate. 

Income in same period: $21,347,000,000 under existing taxes. 

Deficit: $64,000,000,000 for a 15-month period. 

That's astronomical. It's far above the Treasury's January estimates. 

The meaning: Either more drastic taxes than the $7,600,000,000 asked of Con- 
gress or the prospect of an inflation setup that can't readily be controlled. 

Businessmen, as individuals and as company officials, should get set for 
taxes more drastic than any yet proposed. It is not likely that present Congress ) 
will be able forever to dodge the problem of war financing. 

The alternative is this: Either taxation through an indiscriminate infla- 
tion of prices, or taxation that's designed for a particular purpose. There is 
no chance that the problem of war finance can be solved by ignoring it. 




















{ 





When it comes to profit limitation..... 

There's certain to be some legal restriction on profits from war contracts. 
Both House and Senate have voted in favor of restriction. 

But: It's more likely that Congress will provide for renegotiation of the 
contracts that are found to provide "excessive" profits than that Congress will 
vote for a fixed percentage limit on profits from any one contract. 

White House, Treasury, War and Navy Departments and WPB, all are opposed to 
limiting profits to a percentage of price or invested capital or cost. They pre- 
fer to reach most excessive profits through a high tax. And: In cases where un- 
usual profits turn up for one reason or another they prefer renegotiation. 

That's the probable formula, possibly with a standard to guide in applying it. 








In the general situation..... 

Steel plate: An acute bottleneck as shipbuilders, railroads and the synthetic 
rubber industry compete for a limited supply. 

Transportation: A prospective bottleneck of formidable size. Official view 
is that this bottleneck will become acute in the autumn, that industry should 
take what steps it now can to get set for transportation difficulties. 

Sales tax: Roosevelt still is opposing. Still: All kinds of taxes are to be 
necessary to deal with the Government's finance problem. 

Inventories: Nelson is trying to work out a formula that will reach the in- ' 











ventories of concerns that tried to protect themselves against curtailment of GI 
civilian production by stocking up heavily in scarce materials. 
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— completion, far ahead of the production schedule, is an order for massive 

planers to be used in finishing the heaviest armor plate for America's warships. 
The parts for these huge machines are seldom made in quantities except in time of war 
and the equipment for mass production of such items is very scarce. We have such 
equipment in our shops but, at the time this order was placed, all of it was working 24 
hours a day on orders for steam engines to be used in the Liberty Ships and large 
machines for defense production. So we borrowed equipment time from the Liberty Ships 
order to machine the heaviest parts of the first planer. Then we set it up in our own 
shops and used it to machine these same parts for the balance of the order. This move 
speeded up the planer order by months. 

The first pianer finished will be the last one shipped, but the last shipment on the 
order will be weeks ahead of our own schedule, many months ahead of any schedule 


which could have been set up otherwise. 





This resourcefulness which assumes such importance in times of war is also important 
in times of peace. It has enabled General Machinery to serve the Nation well through 
five wars. It has kept the wheels turning in times of peace. It will again be at the service of 


American Industry when the war is over and the ways and workings of peace are resumed. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION)  @ 222%" ccrrcionnom 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. + THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO 






























































Competition between the United States and Argentina for 

inter-American trade dominance seems to be 
developing. Well-supplied with capital and with additional 
merchant marine tonnage, the South American country is 
bidding vigorously for commercial dominance in the southern 
part of the continent. This country, on the other hand, is 
drawing closer to Brazil, Argentina’s chief competitor in the 
area. 


ARGENTINA: Principal Argentine urge for more trade comes 
from the loss of European markets and growing grain sur- 
pluses. Thus Argentina is seeking new outlets among her 
neighbors. Chief handicap may prove to be a lack of ma- 
chinery and raw materials to keep industry active. Never- 
theless, Argentine industry is currently booming. Textile 
mills, for example, are operating on three shifts; promise 
to use 70,000 tons of wool this vear against 30,000 tons 
last year. Also, Argentina has repatriated British-held 
bonds of the Trans-Andean railway from blocked sterling 
accounts. 


ECUADOR: Argentina has entered the Ecuadorean market 
for raw rubber, although U.S. quotations have jumped to 
72 cents a pound, f.o.b. Guayaquil, compared with 714 
cents a year ago. Argentina promises in addition to a good 
price, a 2,000.000-peso credit and Argentine-made tires. 
This country’s ability to supply Ecuador with more than 
its bare minimum of tire needs is doubtful. 


BOLIVIA: Trade agreement with Argentina is being imple- 
mented with a 12,000,000-peso railway loan, bearing 3 per 
cent interest and amortized at 5 per cent a year. Payments 
may be made with Bolivian oil, Argentine pesos or U.S. 
dollars. Railroad will tap oil fields. Argentina also is offer- 
ing to build a pipe line and buy Bolivia’s output for a 10- 
year period. 


CHILE: Merchant shipping pool between Chile and Argentina 
is reported in process. Purpose is to co-ordinate merchant 
fleets in the interest of opening new South American mar- 
kets and to call at U.S. ports for supplies. Argentina al- 
ready has placed five ships in service, calling at Rio de 
Janeiro, Vera Cruz, New Orleans and New York. Her mer- 

‘ chant marine has jumped since start of the war from 
100,000 to 300,000 tons, chiefly through acquisition of 
Italian and neutral vessels. 


U.S. trade moves now center in Northern Latin Americ: 
' and in the Caribbean. Commercial 
‘ rivalry with Argentina takes place principally in Ecuador, 

Peru, Brazil and Bolivia. Ecuador is getting lend-lease aid 

and is welcoming U.S. defense forces. Settlement of the 

Standard Oil dispute with Bolivia may open the way for 

re-entry of U.S. firms in that country. 

PERU: Finance Minister David Dasso is in Washington ne- 
gotiating for a $29,000,000 lend-lease loan. More than de- 
fense materials or dollars, Peru wants necessities. Living 
costs are skyrocketing and domestic unrest is feared. 

: Peru has suger, metals, and promises to tap wild rubber 
trees for a sufficient price inducement. 
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United States and Argentina as Trade Rivals 
. . . Closer Relations With Brazil and Mexico 


BRAZIL: Special U.S. attention is being paid to Brazil. U.S, 


loans are being advanced to develop industry and tap 
strategic raw material sources; military equipment is be. 
ing shipped. In return, Brazil is co-operating closely with 
U.S. policies. Recently, a presidential decree forbade re. 
exports of motor vehicles and machinery. Observers be. 
lieve this decree was aimed at Argentina and Chile, the 
only American governments maintaining relations with 
the Axis. 


MEXICO: Bountiful U.S. aid to Mexico is expected to flow 


out of conferences between Foreign Minister Padilla and 
Under Secretary of State Welles. In the offing is a recipro- 
cal trade agreement; development of stcel, tin plate and 
other industries; railroad development, shipbuilding and 
a high-octane gasoline plant to process Mexican oil. Only 
unsettled issue between the two countries is how much 
Mexico will compensate U.S. oil concerns for seizure of 
their properties. Meanwhile, private capital is being at- 
tracted in Mexico. Latest prospect is a rayon plant to be 
built by Celanese Corp. of America with $6,000,000 sup- 
plied by the Mexican Government and private capital, 
both U.S. and Mexican. 


COSTA RICA: Duties have been lowered for wagon and 


trailer tires. Costa Rica also promises a trickle of raw 
rubber to U.S. buyers; some industrial alcohol, and re- 
opening of manganese deposits. During and after the first 
World War, Costa Rican mines produced 29,000 tons of 
manganese. 


Critical materials remain a headache above and below 


the Rio Grande. Second-quarter allo- 


cations to Latin America have been announced by the State 
Department, and the Board of Economic Warfare hopes they 
will be equivalent to an A-1-a priority. Shortages, however, 
are expected to persist. Shipping remains an acute problem. 


NEWSPRINT: Nearly all Latin-American publications are ery- 


ing for newsprint. Cuba was saved a fortnight ago by ship- 
ments from Miami, Fla., newspapers. Now Canada issues 
a statement that the U.S. must choose between more 
newsprint and more aluminum—not enough power for 
both. 


COPPER: Argentina is reported to have received already more 


copper from Chile than was delivered in all of 1940. BEW 
officials, therefore, are considering dropping that country’s 
U.S. allocations. U.S. businessmen in Buenos Aires say 
that copper is only one of a number of critical materials 
that Argentina is stockpiling. Axis firms are said to have 
stored quantities of newsprint, iron, steel, chemicals and 
manufactured products. Business interests assert these 
stocks should be seized before further U.S. exports are 
allowed. 


FUEL: Latin-American needs for coal and oil are becoming 


acute. Argentina imports all of her coal and half of her oil; 
Brazil, half her coal and all her oil. Gasoline rationing im- 
pends in Chile and Uruguay lacks gasoline, kerosene, and 
coal. 
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Since the Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System was introduced, 2 years ago, 
more than 100,000 units have been put 
to work on farms. 

Each Ford Tractor, with an average 
complement of Ferguson Implements, 
represents a clear saving of more than 
a ton of needed metal, as compared with 
any other farm equipment of equal 
working capacity. 100,000 tons of steel 
saved for war production! 

That is because the exclusive Fergu- 
son System makes built-in extra weight 
unnecessary, either for traction or to 
get and hold soil penetration. 


In the Ferguson System, tractor and 





White line indicates extra size per weight of other equipment of equal working capacity. 


,0O00O tons of metal saved 
armament by this tractor! 


implement are joined by linkage to 
operate as a single unit, under finger tip 
hydraulic control. It builds up traction 
—pulling power—just as needed, with- 
out extra built-in weight, and does it 
automatically. 

No manual strength is needed, to 
raise and lower the implement, or con- 
trol its depth in the soil, or to change 
from one implement to another. Saves 





time—saves operating cost. 

The Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System, with 2-plow capacity, is as easy 
to run as a modern automobile—can be 


efficiently and safely operated by 


women, elderly people, or young boys 





4 average battleships 
or 48 average destroyers 
or 5,500 medium tanks 
or 23,000 scout cars 





100,000 TONS IS STEEL 


ENOUGH TO BUILD 


or 400,000 anti-aircraft guns 
with mounts 

ormore than 20,000,000 
automatic rifles 








Delivery subject to Government regulation of critical materials 





and girls. It gets farm work done on 
time—even when you are shorthanded 
—and keeps farm production costs 
down. 

Any Ford Tractor dealer will gladly 
prove this for you, in a demonstration 
on your own farm, under your farming 
conditions, 





© Ford Motor Co. 


Comer no Or errant 


Ferguson-Sherman Mfg. Corp., 
Dearborn, Mich., Dept. 50 


( ) Please send me more information 


( ) Please arrange for a demonstration 


Name 





Address 
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Deb: 
Union S$ ity: What War Labor Board Decisi aitute 
nion oecurily: a ar Lapor poar ecision and ov 
. 2 The 
Means to Employers and Worker Organizations} « 
: rights 
, ae , , a days, 
Union security. The formalities still remain, but, for prac- vide all employes not members of the union with a printed also h: 
tical purposes, the “union security” issue copy of the agreement and copies of the union’s con § worke: 
has been decided. The decision is in favor of the labor unions. stitution and by-laws. Also, the local union is prohibite paid it 
Federal Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt dropped the from raising its dues or initiation fee except by authoriza. only « 
first hint when, at a joint AFL-CIO rally in Pittsburgh, he tion of its national executive board. accept 
said: “The workers of America need to be reassured that : , od i 
e . . > : > 7 ual 1 
their patriotism will not be the occasion for the loss of their UNION PROTEST: The union representatives on the Wa 25 00 
: sag Labor Board were not wholly pleased by its decision, § 59: 
union organization.” Three days later, formal reassurance T) ne me 4 ; “ae 
' “ > amt 1ey protested that there was no justification for impos- — 
came in a decision by the War Labor Board. An employer : ae é ce Utah 
: getgel sad ; ing any limitation on the union dues, claiming that no wae 
was ordered to compel any employe who had joined a CIO . - - ‘ on 
, 4 : ce. ee complaint was raised in regard to the local’s dues struc. § °° 
union to keep up his membership or face dismissal. All four : meget ; ‘h th 
3 “2 , ture nor was any mention made of the possibility of future J 82 © 
employer representatives on the Board dissented, not over m Sie aa : . 7: 
: . a ; disputes on this score. “Thus fortuitously to regulate the § Pree: 
the issue of union security, but solely because they opposed : é tages : ‘ ws 
: € ea eg internal affairs of a union,” the labor representatives J 20UTS 
the compulsory features of this form of security. The « be soars : ieee: Se 
Par : : ‘Seat ein warned, “is an act which has grave implications and may ven 
cision raised many questions. Here are some of the answe . ae "Th Geos 
create endless difficulties. eorg 
: Union security, as defined by this decision, : mittee 
WHAT rv MEANS: Union security as « efined by this decision EMPLOYER DISSENT: Employer members voted against the gent 
means agreement by an employer to require all produc- “es ange : e 
S a < Y decision. In their dissent, they take exception to the com. 9 tary ; 
tion and maintenance employes who are members of a : : ‘ ry é 
. age ; ra : pulsory features of the maintenance-of-membership ar. ened 
union to remain in good standing. Employes who decide excep 
to join the union must keep up their membership. If any hours 
union member drops out of good standing, the case goes Fec 
to an arbitrator, who either orders the company to dismiss argue 
the man or to deduct from his wages sums equal to the of bo 
dues or fines he owes the union. toma! 
" a3 9: , estab! 
WHO GETS IT: Not every union is entitled to security. To at 
be eligible, apparently, union leaders must be able to show differ 
antagonism toward the union on the part of the company. jenfu 
The wages paid by the company must have been sub- ie 
standard. Active dues-paying membership should have that 
decreased since negotiations began. The union should had | 
have subscribed to the national no-strike agreement and ect, 
have lived up to that agreement. The constitution and by- think 
laws of the union should provide for “very reasonable” layed 
ii. * tion fees and dues—in this case $2 and $1, re- ‘etas 
spe tively. The Board’s decision indicates that, even under tock 
such circumstances, it will not order compulsory mainte- : Pr 
nance of membership if the employer will accept voluntarily —Harris & Ewing made 
a compromise proposal. Two proposed compromises re- PAUL McNUTT: The informal became formal snare 
jected by the employer in this case are cited: (1) In the week 
union recognition clause shall be included a statement 7 4S ae, wa 
that, while no employe need join the union, membership ip ager Aaa , In any o—pnaeion gore Pres; 
in the union is perfectly consistent with the company’s “haa og tent es, its —— yg the —e point 
policy, and (2) the company shall give each new employe Wi o* id oe ag ri 09 — a r] he : indu: 
, a copy of the contract, a copy of its own rules and regu- ‘ = — the members of labor unions be denied these 44h 
lations, and a union application blank. rights! prod 
THE COST: Unions are not going to get security without Bottleneck. Some union leaders are beginning to describe B: 
cost. The assessment this time is to provide for strict the War Labor Board as a “bottleneck.” They hour 
Government policing of the local’s activities. First, the are charging publicly that the Board has developed “serious week 
’ Board insists on an agreement to protect the worker from shortcomings.” One of these is the Board’s refusal to handle Brit 
coercion by the union. Here is the clause: “The union disputes arising from the dismissal, or alleged dismissal, of ne 
agrees that neither it nor any of its officers will intimidate employes for union activity. The CIO’s United Auto Work- to 5 
or coerce employes into membership in the union.” And ers Union contends that, because of their inability to get re- tain 
further, if any dispute arises as to whether there has been dress through the Board, some employes are “virtually being Won 
any violation of this pledge, or whether any employe has driven into strike action.” The Board itself maintains that ' 65 L 
been deprived of good standing in any way contrary to redress for employes discharged illegally must be obtained 4S 
the constitution and by-laws of the union, the dispute from the National Labor Relations Board and that the War U.S 
shall be submitted to the grievance machinery provided Labor Board cannot encroach on NLRB jurisdiction. The per 
in the contract for final determination. Nor is this policing War Labor Board’s record, disclosed by its chairman, is: 119 due 
the total cost to the union. The union is required to pro- cases handled, 29 cases settled. _ 
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Wartime Work Week: 
Debate on Overtime 


Debate continues on what should con- 
stitute the proper wartime policy on hours 
and overtime pay. 

The CIO’s United Auto Workers Union 
has voted formally to waive its contract 
rights to double pay for work on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays. The union 
also has proposed that wages for all time 
worked in excess of 40 hours a week be 
paid in the form of special war bonds, but 
only on condition that the corporations 
accept a profit ceiling of 3 per cent on ac- 
tual invested capital and a limitation of 
$25,000 a year on all salaries. 

Senator Elbert D. Thomas (Dem.), of 
Utah, chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, asserted that “to abol- 
ish the 40-hour week at this time of rising 
prices would mean the return to sweatshop 
hours and pay.” 

Senator Walter F. George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, made a direct appeal to the Presi- 
dent to obtain from union leaders a volun- 
tary agreement to give up overtime pay 
except for time worked in excess of 48 
hours a week. 

Federal Security Administrator McNutt 
argued that the 40-hour week is a method 
of bookkeeping by which wages are cus- 
tomarily figured and “to abandon the 
established system of determining wages 
would simply require the adoption of a 
different method of accounting, creating 
confusion in every war contract.” 

Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen asserted 
that heavy payments for overtime work 
had proved a hindrance to the war pro- 
duction program. He added: “I do not 
think the 40-hour week has otherwise de- 
layed the program much, but if and when 
actual labor shortages occur, the work 
week should be extended.” 

President Roosevelt recalled that studies 
made after the last war showed that the 
average individual turns out more goods, 
week in and week out, when he works 48 
hours a week than when he works 60. The 
President quoted Henry Ford on this 
point, saying he recalled that the famous 
industrialist had found work over 48 or 
44 hours a week didn’t increase the total 
product turned out. 

British experience with long working 
hours has shown the most productive work 
week to be much longer than 48 hours. The 
British Labor Minister, Ernest Bevin, has 
recommended an average work week of 55 
to 56 hours. British health officials main- 
tain that a work week of 55 to 62 hours for 
women is not harmful, and, for men, 60 to 
‘ 65 hours. 

Studies of hours and efficiency by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics show a 22 
per cent increase in weekly output by re- 
ducing the weekly number of hours of 
work from 66.7 to 56.5. 
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“When I’m a Grown-up Lady...” 


“I'll have a beautiful house... ” 


Indeed you will, Susan. A wonderful house. We 
don't know exactly what it will be like. But it 
will be far nicer than today’s houses, because all 
houses will be better in ever so many ways. And 
there will be many things in your house that aren't 
even invented yet. 

“[’ll have a big, shiny automobile...” 


Or an airplane. Or even something like a magic 
carpet——who knows? Our radios and telephones 
and refrigerators all seemed like magic when we 
first heard of them. 


“I'll have lots and lots of money... ” 


Money? Money isn’t everything, Susan. But 
every nickel, every dollar will buy more than it 
does today. Go on. 

“And—and—and I'll always be happy, like you!” 


APPIER, we hope, Susan. 

For your visions are coming 
true. The tide we grown-ups call 
progress is moving in that direc- 
tion; even wars can't stop it. The 
world you dream of is being made 
right now—in the laboratories, 
where scientists are discovering 
things that will make people 
happier—in the factories, where 
the very speed and efficiency de- 
veloped for armament-building 
will make other products cost less 
and will make them more plenti- 
ful in years to come. 


Your visions are coming true 
because so many people in so 
many organizations like General 
Electric are inspired by the hope 
by the belief—that the world of 
tomorrow will be better than the 
world of today. And they are 
working to make it so. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

eS? fF 
American industry has accepted the responsibil- 
sty of serving America, 4s accepting the res pon- 
sibility of helping to defend America, will 


accept, tomorrow, the responsibility of helping 
to build a better America and a better world. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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[t simplifies your building maintenance problems. It tells 


YOU 
need THIS 
HANDBOOK 


FREE —to plant main- 
fenance executives. 
Request must be writ- 
ten on business sta- 
tionery to Dept. U-3. 


you HOW —to harden cement 


floors —to rust-proof steel sash, tanks and structural work —to slip-proof floors and 
landings — to dust-proof cement floors and stairs —to acid-proof steel work —to pro- 
tect and restore wood floors—to reduce sun glare—to waterproof new construction— 
and how to get efficient, economical solutions to many more maintenance problems. 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES > 


Detroit, Michigan 














Strikes 


Thirty-three strikes, slowdowns pj 
other disputes which held up industrig 
production—a new wartime record—wey 
reported in Washington last week. Mor 
than 22,020 employes were involved. 

The totals: 

21 AFL strikes involving more 

than 3,540 employes. 

10 ClO strikes involving more 

than 1,480 employes. 

2 independent union strikes in- 
volving more than 17,000 
employes. 















In the list below, the figures in parep. 
theses are the approximate number of em. 
ployes involved in each strike. Asterisks 
indicate the slowdowns. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Chambers, Bering, Quinlan Co., Decatur, 
Til. (475) 
BuILDING TRADES: 
Cement Products Co., Cumberland, Md 
J. L. Williams & Sons, Sheridan, Ark. 


(275) 

Morrison Airport, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. (100) 

National Casket Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y. (170) 

a Youth Project, Newburgh, N.Y, 
(125) 

Platte Valley Cement & Tile Co., Scott's 
Bluff, Neb. 

South Bend Building Employers, South 
Bend, Ind. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Fisher-Memphis Aircraft Division, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
GARMENT WORKERS: 
Leon Brothers, Los Angeles, Calif, (80) 
METAL TRADES: 
Linde Air Products Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Majestic Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. 
Oakland Foundry Co., Belleville, Il. 
(180) 
PATTERN MAKERS: 
Patternmakers Association, Detroit, 


Mich. ith Fra: 
RalLway CLERKS: st week 
National Carloading Corp., Chicago. (500) : 

Universal Carloading Corp., Chicago.(400) Burprise a 
SEAFARERS: hn 1914, { 


Great Lakes Towing Co., Cleveland. (40) 
TEAMSTERS: a com 





































Sanitary Dep’t., Summit, N. J. (40) aking th 
Pacific Fruit Co., Salt Lake City. (80) Leongl 
MISCELLANEOUS: + # 
Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, Ill. fiked his 
(175) ake the 
Woven Label Mills, Paterson, N. J., and a 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (900) dl. “No 
mman 
INVOLVING CIO UNIONS —~— 
AUTO WORKERS: k ‘ 
C. L. Gougler Machine Co., Kent. O. kept 
Equipment Co., Detroit, Mich.* fon IM se 
Thorrez-Maes Manufacturing Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. (600) 
Dre CASTERS: Oscar 
Ohio Tool Co., Cleveland, O. (40) he cott 
Paper & NOVELTY WORKERS: ae 
Shell Products Co., Mt. Vernon, O.* Credit C 
RUBBER WORKERS: 0 see al 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 0. ; 
(220) * if Gove: 
STEEL WORKERS: ee. A fe 
Atlas Press, Kalamazoo, Mich.* on 
Continental Can Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. fF Was 
(400) sing bh 
P. Wall Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (220) § ess 1’ 
WooDWoRKERS: hs 
Scott Lumber Co., Burney, Calif. verythi: 
e told 
INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS bod we 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Mills, Fall Lississi 
River, Mass. (17,000)—American Fed- J? SI] 
eration of Textile Operatives. __ Bumed t 
Bokum Tool Co., Detroit.—Mechanics iy cot 
Education Society of America.* he blac 
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Elmer Irey, who is about to devote his 
| time to co-ordinating the Treasury’s 
six detection agen- 
cies, is the man who 
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, come tax case and 
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cago gangster king. 
Before and since, he 
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Baers & Ewing ties that have headed 
ELMER IREY many other danger- 

ous criminals toward 
e penitentiary. Day in and day out, his 
ork deals with tough men. But, on Sun- 
ays, he puts on his hat and goes to Sun- 
‘ School where he has served as super- 
tendent. 
Leo T. Crowley once sold for a five- 
mit piece a half-interest in a_ trotting 
we that couldn’t trot fast enough to 
in. He now has in his custody all the 
meign-owned nickels in the United States. 
fis title: Alien Property Custodian. In 
idition to the alien property job, he is 
Harman of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ue Corp. and chairman of the board of 
adard Gas and Electric. He takes no 
fovernment salary; gets a pay check from 
tandard Gas. 

* * % 

Admiral Harold R. Stark, the former 
ief of naval operations, now about to be 
fi to London, once was a little less at ease 
ith Franklin D. Roosevelt than he was 
st week when the President sprang a 
wprise and pinned a medal on him. Back 
n 1914, Admiral Stark, with a lesser title, 
#& commanding a destroyer that was 
uking the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
bough Maine waters. Mr. Roosevelt 
iked his own seamanship and offered to 
tke the vessel through a mean little chan- 
el. “No sir,” said Stark. “This is my 
mmand and my responsibility and I 
Houbt your authority to supersede me.” 
e kept the helm and gave his boss a les- 
hn in seamanship. 
Oscar Johnston, who takes charge of 
he cotton program of the Commodity 
redit Corp., is about 
0 see another phase 
ff Government serv- 
ke. A few years ago, 
he was in danger of 
bsing his sight. “I 
puess I’ve about seen 
erything anyway,” 
e told his friends 
: d went back to 
lississippi. He re- 
umed the management of one of the big- 
st cotton plantations in the delta, where 
he black earth is deeper than a ten-foot 





—Wide World 
OSCAR JOHNSTON 
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pole and the one plantation he managed 
turns out from 15,000 to 16,000 bales of 
cotton a year. Now he is recovering his 
sight and is returning to Washington. 
* * * 

John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, has broken one 
more link between himself and Philip Mur- 


ray, his successor as President of CIO. 
During the long years of their friendship, 
Mr. Lewis has been president of the min- 
ers’ union and Mr. Murray vice president. 
All formal notices of the organization were 
signed by both Mr. Lewis and Mr. Mur- 
ray as well as the secretary. Now Mr. 
Lewis sends them out with just his own 
name and that of the secretary, Thomas 
Kennedy. 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS | 
NATIONAL BANK | 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
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Statement of Condition, April 4, 1942 





RESOURCES 








Cash and Due from Banks...............-- $ 722,448,131.87 

United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed............. 730,752,296.50 
Other Bonds and Securities................ 79,589, 139.76 
NS. o ads ens sanedna eens 286,385 ,806.90 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........... ‘ 3,000,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances....... 795 ,947.85 
Income Accrued but Not Collected......... 3,662,738.27 
ter ere 11,925 ,000.00 
Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 1,822,916.35 
$1,840,381,977.50 

LIABILITIES 

REED «000.0065 0860000606 0000000c008s00 $1,701,347,123.86 
Re acs aan eendsbhee 56 isk essen 849 366.13 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses... . 6,635,483 .52 
Reserve for Contingencies ................. 17 ,223 ,907.22 
Income Collected but Not Earned.......... 531,280.89 
CE, on. ices iwtk'se ese ebaawees 50,000 ,000.00 
NS ctw utesveces MiésioksGuiaesadnen 50,000 ,000.00 
| PR icc ccccedcesasssdncsvens 13,794,815.88 
| $1,840,381,977.50 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $229,671,450.30 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
| and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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OUR HEAVY TANKS: WORLD’‘S BEST 


Industry Ready for Mass Production of Powerful Land Battleshi 


Trackless, air-borne and 
amphibian types among 
new weapons for offense 


XV—Special Tanks 


The United States now is set to supply 
almost all the tanks for the eventual of- 
fensives of the United Nations against the 
Axis. Specialized tanks are being developed 
and made to meet every conceivable kind 
of military need. 

The Army has a heavy tank it believes 
to be the world’s most powerful. Trackless 
tanks, air-borne tanks, and amphibian 
tanks are in the picture. All would play a 
vital part in any full-blown invasion of 
Axis-held territory. 

Possession of production plans for these 
weapons means that this nation has more 
than caught up with the rest of the world 
in the theory and practice of tank war- 
fare—the major element in ground fighting 
today. The head start Germany gained be- 
fore the war has been wiped out by Amer- 
ican industry, working shoulder to shoulder 
with the armed forces. 

Some of the most important of these 
hard-hitting weapons were developed by 
Americans long before the war broke out. 
A workable air-borne tank had been tested 





plated amphibians for the beach . . 


50 


wae ntl “7 
—Official photo, U.S. Marine Corps 
‘ALLIGATOR’: Marines in a landing maneuver drive steel- 


. and the “enemy.” 





(Here each week appears a new kind of war, 


by an American inventor in 1936. A retired 
businessman’s idea for a land-and-water 
vehicle that could do rescue work in storm- 
stricken areas gave the Marines their am- 
phibious tractor. 

New methods of production, such as 
welding and casting of armor plate, have 
been refined and perfected to make pos- 
sible the production schedules of today. 
While industry’s engineers and inventors 
continue to work out new ideas, build new 
weapons, the managers of peacetime au- 
tomobile, locomotive, farm 
plants are turning out tanks in an ever- 
increasing flood. Their record output is 
making it possible for the U.S. to promise 
tanks and tank equipment of all kinds to 
Russia, to Britain, Australia, China. The 


respondence—a special report on the battle of oa” 
duction. The story of how American industry is, 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rig 
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The Army got its first modern hey the mo 
tank last October, when the Baldwin Ghastly 
motive Works unveiled the pilot modd the oper 
a 57-ton tank. Secretary of War Stimg _— 
said then that the tank’s speed compar amphi . 
favorably with the medium tank, y tection 1 
“maneuvers adequately.” =e 
At the test demonstrations on Decem Most 
8, the Army released the following inf, _ 
mation about its new tank: Design ag ° 
development were handled by Baldwij supply 
Locomotive Works under the direction ¢ peep 
machinery Ordnance Department engineers; the cry ngs 
may consist of 6 or 7 men, depending q beach h 
the tactical mission; a special device { The . 
improve gunners’ accuracy more than i ters | 
per cent is mounted in the tank; the trans =? 
mission, based upon new automotive dq 22 
velopments, does not require gear shiftin The 


story of what has been done to meet the 
program for types such as the heavy tank 
is not available for publication in detail. 
Some facts, however, can be disclosed. 
Heavy tanks. The Germans used flame- 
throwing tanks estimated to weigh up to 
70 tons when they knocked a hole in the 
Little Maginot Line in Northwestern 
France on May 10, 1940. The operation 
typifies the tactical job of heavy tanks, the 
break-through assault on strong defensive 
positions which is followed up by succes- 
sive waves of medium and light tanks sup- 
ported by other motorized striking forces. 








by the driver. Details as to number an 
i 


size of guns, speed and dimensions, armg 
and motors were specifically restricted, 
Production of the heavy tank has bee 
on a semiassembly-line basis so far. Hulk 
turrets and the basic structure of the tan 
are built up in one spot as a ship is built 
After the tracks are added, the tanks mov 
in assembly-line fashion for addition of in 
struments, guns and other accessories. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works is the onl 
organization whose connection with heavy 
tanks has been officially publicized. Severs 





—Baldwin Locomotive Works 
‘MONSTER’: A “‘tank-torturer’’ puts new 57-ton land battle 
ship through paces . . . It goes places—right through them 
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large automobile firms are slated to con- 
tribute a share of the production when the 
rogram moves into high gear. 

Limiting factor on wide-scale use of 
‘Si heavy tanks abroad is transportation. Dif- 
 titseulties in shipping and unloading even a 
) wal 30-ton medium tank would be multiplied 

in the case of the mammoth heavies. So far 

as the Army is concerned, main point is 

that the U.S. now has a production setup 

ready to roll if heavy tanks are needed. 

Mass production of light and medium 
hi tanks already is in full swing. 

I) Amphibians. Landing in the face of 
enemy fire from shore positions is one of 
the most difficult military maneuvers. 
Ghastly casualties usually are suffered in 
the operations. That’s the basis of the out- 
standing importance of the Marine Corps’ 
me amphibious tractor. It carries armor pro- 
a tection for men and its own fire power for 
™ “fuse against the enemy. 

Most recent official data available for 
a publication describe the amphibian as a 
> lt argo or personnel carrier designed to 
gn ay supply matériel and reserve troops from 
Baldi transport ships to the battle scene after 
ans the initial landing force has established a 
he “Fieach head or base of operations ashore. 
ding “I The tractors obviate the necessity of 
ten trans-shipping supplies and men at the 
o transh ter edge, a process formerly involv- 
«, ping great risk to personnel. 
aa The amphibian tractors, invented by 
om P Donald Roebling, are flat-bottomed boats 
| with an endless belt of tractor treads on 
nal ach side. A pilot house is located in the 
me ad bow and men and their equipment are 
- Hulk carried in the waist. The tractors can 
he tani ve 0” water, over rough and swampy 
is but crrain- They can climb a better than 55- 
tall degree slope and butt their way through 
~~ obstructions. No other country, the Ma- 
ties, pines believe, has anything so advanced. 
he onl Jirst tested in January, 1941, the am- 
~~ phibians quickly convinced the Navy and 

a Marine Corps inspectors of their possi- 

bilities. The initial order for 200 was fol- 

lowed soon by much larger orders. Quan- 
Pity production had started by April, 1941. 

Bby the following autumn, schedules had 
Sggown so large that the manufacturing 
sgcompany, Food Machinery Co., expanded 
Pinto a larger plant in Florida. British de- 
mands for the amphibians were then ex- 
pected to force still more plant expansion. 

Other types. Trackless tanks and air- 
hore tanks are examples of developments 
ping forward under the blanket of war- 
time secrecy. A test model of a trackless 
Sfiak, with high wheels substituted for 
Glerpillar treads, was inspected by offi- 

a year ago. Air-borne tanks have been 
igned by private companies, such as 
Armored Tank Corp. of New Jersey. 
pull other vehicles which might be called 
are being tailor-made for the varied 
S$ a modern army must accomplish as 
of the day’s work. All evidence is 
the world’s most motor-minded indus- 
ty and Army are creating an array of 
tanks second to none. 
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Protects You 
Wherever You Are 





Back of the harbor and land mines . . . back of all America’s 
arms... stand those other mines: coal and strategic mineral pro- 
ducers. But they ‘“‘stand’”’ only figuratively. Speeding Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope is helping to keep their vital tonnage 
moving and accelerating. Above and below ground—on hoists, 
cutting machines, shovels, inclines, conveyors—this favored 
heavy-duty cable aids operators in working facilities at capacity. 


Handling formidable loads on 24-hour shifts poses no new 
problem for Preformed Yellow Strand. Its drawn-to-order steel 
wires have been delivering for years on industry's toughest prov- 
ing grounds. Oil fields, quarries, dredges, road and logging camps 
know Preformed Yellow Strand as the safe, easy-to-manage rope 
that installs quickly, spools evenly, runs smoothly despite over- 
loads. Men swear by its endurance—its high resistance to the 
fatigue, abrasion and drum crushing which lead to expensive 
shutdowns. 


Today the highest grade of rope counts double in pro- 
duction. By installing Preformed Yellow Strand you promote 
efficient, economical use of both man-power and materials. Our 
engineers, branches and distributors will serve you promptly. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: NewYork, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St.Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW . 
STRAND mans 


Preformed WIRE ROPE _.. “isd 








A Mainstay of Nati | Defense, Through Its Service to . 
MINERS + QUARRY OPERATORS «+ PLANT ENGINEERS + GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
ROAD BUILDERS + ROTARY DRILLERS + LOGGERS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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. suggest 
Wine nisi Cems 
Cocktails 


For smart, satisfying drinks, the extra 
fine qualities of Great Western American 
Table Wines and American Vermouths 
are easily made into scores of com- 


binations that are exquisitely palatable. 





2, Great Western Sherry 
\/,; Great Western Dry Vermouth 
Dash of Bitters and Lemon Juice 
Maraschino Cherry if desired 


NEW LEAFLET: “Enjoy these Wine Clas- 
sics’’ containing vermouth, wine and cook- 
ery recipes for daily use or for special oc- 
casions, sent on request. PLEASANT 
VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, N. Y¥Y. 




















REMINDER: 


To send a gift sub- 
scription of The 
United States News 


to that business 


friend of yours. 











COLUMBIA 





CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 62, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 52, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 41, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1942, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1942. 
DaLe PARKER 
Secretary 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT « 


as a result of federal court and administrative decision; 





Conclusions expressed. in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 


basic material. 


YOU CANNOT, as a wholesaler or job- 
ber supplying 19 industries, such as auto- 
mobiles, builders, foundries, etc., build 
up your inventories without limit. The War 
Production Board limits inventories in the 
East and Midwest to twice the dollar value 
of sales during the second preceding month. 
In the Far West, they may rise to three 
times the dollar value of sales in the sec- 
ond preceding month (month before last) . 











* * * 


YOU CAN exclude from a person’s es- 
tate the proceeds from an insurance policy 
that was taken out by the decedent’s cor- 
poration, which paid the premiums and 
was the beneficiary under the policy. The 
Board of Tax Appeals holds that, under 
such circumstances, the company is the 
real owner of the policy. 


* * * 


YOU CAN export silver and solid silver 
products to Great Britain, Canada, New- 
foundland, Greenland or Iceland under a 
general license from the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT comply with the Wage 
and Hour Law by adopting a system of 
averaging your employes’ earnings over 
a period of time, according to a federal 
court decision. The court holds that the 
minimum wage requirements of the act 
call for minimum wage payments for any 
given week. 

* * * 


YOU CAN file a suit against a person in 
military service, but you cannot be sure 
that the suit will be tried until after the 
service period ends. A federal circuit court 
holds that suits for damages cannot be 
pressed, even though an insurance com- 
pany would be liable for payment of the 
damages. A federal district court, how- 
ever, reaches a contrary conclusion in a 


r 
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Ep1Tot 
ment an 
similar case, holding that the court hat inte 
discretion in the matter when the soldigfwith wh 


or sailor is insured. nitials 2 





* * * a 
YOU CAN buy Pennsylvania anthro. at 
cite at prices that prevailed between Ou | 
1 and 15, 1941. The Office of Price Ad arried 
ministration has issued a permanent cei. pame du' 
ing at that level. Hitherto, prices wert” the 4 


pate ‘Paildren 
agreements jects t 


hnfair is 
iicialiet cineca aaltiail : their ust 
YOU CANNOT continue to add 10 Deh leh; 
cent to the domestic ceiling price on sale ke 
of cocoa or cocoa products to Canada so hav 
OPA has removed the export allowance oe 
are self-s 
cocoa sales to that country. 


held down under voluntary 


* * * 
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ital: that fami 


unless you have a defense 
rating or need the material for 


tos textiles 
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priority s 





industrial packings. Delivery has been memes 
limited by WPB to these uses. mpens 
means le 

soiled Rs on by 

YOU CANNOT use long-staple EgypF™"<4 
Alexandr 


tian cotton for any purpose except thos 
defined by WPB as essential, and for sev- 
ing thread. 


Need ' 


—< = Sir: —] 
YOU CAN build up inventories of agton WwW 
waste paper if you are a consumer of this posing th 


product in your manufacturing process pid slov 


WPB has removed inventory restrictionsg#™4ng 
on waste paper in order to stimulate sales 4 spa 
by collectors. at a tim 
ls not m 
labor, bu 


Furches, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely defy a WPB r- 
quest for your excess inventories. Copper 
was seized from a New York firm which 


refused to sell, and aluminum was requis- estime 
tioned from a Pennsylvania firm which} Sir:— 
contended its stock was not excessive. flewspap 
worried 

* * ca 
comes. ] 
YOU CAN obtain sugar in needed qual-frisen in 
tity if you are a first processor of fruits O] Congic 
vegetables. Sugar for these purposes 18 €XJour jnex 
empt from WPB allocation quotas. orchard. 
of $6,006 

* * * 
we have 
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YOU CANNOT obtain <a 
othing 


from the National War Labor Board fo 
wage adjustments where your wage scale The . 
are fixed by contract and cannot Minions } 
changed except by mutual consent of YoUabor fo 
company and a union. NWLB states thifmer, op 
principle in refusing to consider a plea {or reakfas 
wage increases. Brentwo 
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Eprtor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
wot intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
nitials used, should be so marked. 
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orried Men and the Draft 
Sir:—Why should single men fight for 
arried men? Haven’t married men the 
e duty—perhaps a greater one—to be 
in the Army to protect their wives and 
-hildren and their homes? No single man 
bjects to fighting, but what he does think 
unfair is that married men are still living 
their usual lives while he, because he is 
single, has to make the sacrifices. 

Protests are heard from married men 
who have been drafted because their wives 
we self-supporting. If the wife elects to 
work and help the family progress better, 
hat family is penalized. On the other hand, 
* husband makes a good living, and the 
wife is a lazy, afternoon card-player, that 
amily is not affected by the draft. 
Remedial bills for these evils are in 
i but still far from passage. By all 
means let us win this war, but let it be 
on by everybody and not by half of 
merica fighting for the other half. 
Alexandria, La. D. J. 


* * * 


Need for Labor Legislation 

Sir:—Is it possible that officials in Wash- 
gton would rather lose this war than risk 
ising the labor vote by stopping strikes 
und slowdowns in defense plants? It is 
amazing that any Government official hav- 
ing a spark of patriotism could play politics 
at a time like this. What is needed now 
js not more coddling and appeasement of 
labor, but legislation with teeth in it. 
Furches, N. C. Mrs. E. V. RicHarpson 


* * * 


equis-]!estimony on Farm Income 


which 
ive. 
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‘uits oF 
5 is ex 


eration 


Sir:—It is highly amusing to read in the 
mewspapers that the general public is 
worried about the increase in farm in- 
tomes. I know that our income has not 
hisen in accordance with prices. 

Considering the investment in our farm, 
pur income is very low. We have an 
orchard. We have a dry-year investment 
bf $6,000, which is used once a year, but 
we have to have it lest we have no way to 
ry our fruit when the canneries will pay 





ard for 


> scale 


not 04 


of yo 
tes thi 


thing for fresh fruit. 

The American public and the labor 
tions had better wake up and find some 
labor for the orchards this coming sum 


‘fer, or they will be eating dollars for 


dle for reakfast instead of fruit. 


Brentwood, Calif. J. B. 
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gasoline sales slapped 








Lip would happen to you 
if gasoline and oil sales 
stopped? How would you get 
to work? How would you heat 
your home and cook your food? 
Sure, you could get by for awhile, 
but your working standards and 
your efficiency would be cut 
proportionately. 


Ten years ago, Lane-Wells in- 
troduced the Gun Perforator 
and greatly simplified the pro- 
cess of getting oil from the 
ground. Less steel was required 
for casing because wells could 
be selectively completed. Thin 
oil bearing formations could be 
accurately located and tapped. 
Secondary producing zones 








could be opened to increase the 
ultimate production of a well. 


The American Petroleum Indus- 
try, today, faces the problems of 
war production. Steel supplies 
have been curtailed. Drilling in 
most areas has been restricted; 
yet oil production must be 
maintained. 


Lane-Wells makes available to 
oil well operators everywhere 
services designed to increase oil 
production and cut production 
costs. Experienced field men are 
on call 24 hours a day at Lane- 
Wells 34 Branches throughout 
the oil fields to provide Service 
to oil companies in their most 
important production program. 














Radioactivity Well Logging 
Through Casing permits cased-off 
producing zones to be accurately 


located and opened by the Gun 


Perforator. 
fiery when (A 


LANE-WELLS COMPANY « LOS ANGELES - HOUSTON « OKLAHOMA CITY 
Lane-Wells Company believes that oil is a vital factor in building and 
maintaining our war production. Lane-Wells resources are at the com- 
mand of the American Petroleum Industry because any contribution to 
the advancement of the industry is an investment in our national welfare. 
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Or, War News From the Unquiet Potomac (orp. ha: 


There were 449 vacant hotel rooms in Washington’s major 
hotels over the Easter week end, a phenomenon that the inn- 
keepers attribute to the fact that nobody wanted to be in the 
nation’s capital on the day the J-p-nese cherry trees were 
scheduled to blossom—and did. 

For the 449 (or, counting wives, probably 898) who eschewed 
the vernal delights of Washington, and for the thousands of 
Virginia commuters who patriotically avert their eyes as they 
pass the incarnadined efflorescence around the Tidal Basin, we 
have sad news. In vain their self- 
sacrifice! Those never were J-p-nese 
cherry trees in the first place. They 
are Korean currant trees! This some- 
what belated discovery, made by 
the research expert who disclosed in 
1917 that hamburger. was properly 
“liberty steak,” was announced 
barely in time for the photographers 
to procure a Korean beauty to pose 
beneath the blossoming boughs where 
hitherto kimono-draped hussies from 
the Nipponese Embassy were mugged 
each spring as tourist bait. 

* * * 

While the boys were racking their 
brains trying to think up an accept- 
able nomme de guerre for thé 
J-p-nese cherries, the President 
urged his people to turn their in- 
ventiveness to larger things and to 
produce a name for the war. Con- 
sequently, all those persons in Wash- 





insurance 


end of a maguey lariat. A companion length of neckwear Who get 
the Son of Heaven is appropriately to be woven from map or the 


hemp, we trust automati 


a : only thos 
No greater bravery has been demonstrated by American m and pay 
hood in this war than by Donald Nelson and H. Stanley Mar . 
of the War Production Board, who boldly rush in with an org Does we 
standardizing women’s clothing. Twenty-five-inch skirts, deen types | 
the courageous pair. Plain sleeves! The order does not - 
fashions, they blithely opine: Yes it p 
“If we decreed barrels for womegstting fr 
it would just be a few days beta real prop 
barrels appeared with a lace edging“ builc 
or something to make them diffe 
ent from other barrels.” Oh, iagWill it 








so, Mister Marcus! When barreg prope 
are decreed, we predict, you'll } ies, clo 
over one of them. American womatll mods of 


hood will be glad to shed its clothi 
for the war—in ratio, that is, to th 
individual’s shapeliness—but it won¥ 
stand for any snide remarks such: 
the foregoing quotation. 

* * * 


hat ab 


ey, toc 


Are inju 

“The exigencies of war,” a bull vidual 
tin from the Post Office Departme[No, War 
informs us, “will not prevent Preihety onl, 
dent Roosevelt, Commander in Chig 
of the American armed forces ai§Whot ty 
the nation’s No. 1 stamp collect gggin 
from sending Gen. MacArthur, Si 
preme Commander of the forces i 





urency 


ington with glazed eyes and mum- , the Southwest Pacific, a first-day co _ 
bling to themselves are not all bewil- THE LAST ROUNDUP er bearing the cancellation of the neq™* CU 


dered businessmen or Congressmen The problem was whittled in wood MacArthur, W. Va., post office. .. 


trying to figure out the forthcoming 
election. Most of them are plain patri- 
otic citizens who have entered Mr. Roosevelt’s no-prize contest. 

A taxi driver we engaged to. bear us on priceless rubber to 
the Capitol took us six blocks beyond our destination, so 
engrossed was he in telling us the names he had coined for the 
war. His favorite was “Wotta War,” after we told him that 
his original choice, “The War to End Wars,” had been applied 
to the 1917 fracas. 

Wars, it seems to us, are not named in the fashion of movie 
stars, soap and real estate developments. By what name history 
will recall this crusade of the decent people is something his- 
torians will determine with no help from us. Meanwhile, the 
best definition is still General Sherman’s, and the sooner the 
Axis can be made to realize it, the better. 

* * * * ° 

The spirited if somewhat Dali-esque piece of whittling pre- 
sented on this page is supplied to us as a demonstration of what 
“the cowboys would like to do with Hitler.” In other words, 
when Adolf Schickelgruber reaches the end of his rope, Whittler 
H. S. Anderson, of Topanga, Calif., hopes it will be the noose- 
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Scene: General MacArthur's heat “ill Gov 
quarters. Mrs. MacArthur enters.| °tY h 
Mrs. M.:—Doug, there is a parcel for you at the post offi$No, The 


which the letter carrier says you have to sign for. tion. Sec 
Gen. M.:—A parcel? Maybe it is a Christmas present thafinterpret 
couldn’t reach us at Corregidor. Who’s it from? 60 to 80 


Mrs. M.:—It’s from President Roosevelt. 

Gen. M.:—From the President! Maybe it is an airplanes shi. ty 
Maybe it is an antitank gun! Gee, even if it is only a handi . 
of .22 cartridges it will be something. Let’s go! Until ab 

Scene II: The post office in an unnamed Australian com a set 
munity. The General signs a postal receipt with trembling earl Hi 
fingers as his wife stands by. His staff, the Australian minisiy ‘special 
and the exiled Dutch East Indian Government crowd the lobby'™ are 

CierK:—Thank you, General. Now, here is your packag§ ily 1, 
It isn’t very big. (He hands the General a parcel, which, wh wil 
opened, reveals an envelope in a frame.) 








Mus. M.:—What is it, dear? What w 
Gen. M.:—I don’t know. I never saw such a funny way Rates } 
sending a letter. I'll bust the glass . . . Heck, the envelope 4Jones }, 





empty! It’s an April fool joke. Ha, ha, the Prexy will have his fu ginning 
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(Many persons have been wondering how 
9 protect themselves against financial 
sses resulting from air raids or other en- 
my action. Now the Government is pro- 
viding such protection. A War Damage 
(orp. has been established to handle this 
insurance. Congress has given its approval.) 






‘Who gets this insurance? 










or the time being everyone is covered 
wtomatically. Beginning about July 1, 
aly those who apply for such insurance 
amd pay the premiums will be covered. 









n OMinoes war damage insurance cover all 
de types of real estate? 












Yes, it provides protection against loss re- 
sulting from the destruction of all types of 
ral property—industrial plants, commer- 
cal buildings, homes, barns and garages. 











AWil it pay for the loss of personal 
property? 

les, clothing, household furniture, and 
nods of all kinds are covered. 


u'll b 





hat about crops and orchards? 










it won’ 
such hey, too, are insured against war damage. 













Are injuries or casualties among indi- 


» bulq viduals covered? 


irtmelfNo, War damage insurance covers prop- 
t Preiderty only. 

n Chig 
es alli What types of property are not insured 
lect against war damage? 

ur, 3g ar E 
wees | Currency, paintings and other art objects, 
aveorg “counts, evidences of debt, debts, notes 
he neq™4 securities are not insured. 

ice. .. 
's head 
nters. 





















Will Government make up the entire prop- 
erty loss resulting from war damage? 




















t offi No. The law permits “reasonable” protec- 

tion. Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones 
nt thifinterprets this to mean anywhere from 
0 to 80 per cent of the total. 





irplang 


this type of insurance free? 
handf 








Until about July 1. The present program 
n com*’s set up hurriedly after the attack on 
ombli Pearl Harbor to reassure property owners, 
ninisirg’Pecially on the West Coast. No premi- 
» lobby ™S are charged. But, beginning about 
ackay’ July 1, anyone desiring war damage insur- 
, wh@yr will have to buy it. 


















What will the rates be? 
way ¢ 


WRates haven’t been set. But, Secretary 
a Jones has suggested graduated rates be- 
nis UWginning at 10 to 15 cents per $100 for 
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HOW TO GET BOMB INSURANCE 


properties valued at not more than $10,- 
000, and 15 to 20 cents per $100 for prop- 
erties valued from $10,000 to $25,000. 


ls war damage insurance compulsory? 


No. It is only for those persons who want 
it. Members of Congress argued that per- 
sons in Kansas, Iowa and Missouri would 
not feel much need for “bomb insurance,” 
while those on the coasts would. In Britain, 
war damage insurance is compulsory. 


Will private insurance companies partici- 
pate in war damage insurance plans? 


No. If a property is privately insured, it 
is not covered by war damage insurance. 
Nor will the Government insurance cover 
losses that can be insured through a pri- 
vate insurance company. 


Will private insurance companies par- 
ticipate in war damage _ insurance 
plans? 


Yes, the War Damage Corp. will work 
through regular insurance companies. 


Does the insurance extend to damage 
by U.S. as well as enemy troops? 


Yes, the protection is against enemy at- 
tack or “any action taken by the military, 
naval or air forces of the U.S. in resisting 
enemy attack.” 


Are properties in the Philippines, Guam 
and Woke Island insured? 


Probably not. The law permits suspen- 
sion or restriction of the protection in any 
area where the U.S. has lost control, 
which makes it impossible or impracti- 
cable to provide war damage insurance. 


What about Hawaii, Alaska and other 
territories in line of probable attack? 


The war damage insurance plan extends to 
all properties in those territories or pos- 


sessions. 


How was war damage compensated for 
in other wars? 


Heretofore, the policy has been to compen- 
sate for war losses after wars were won 
and then through special acts of Congress. 
The present system is designed to regular- 
ize the compensation and to free Congress 
from the necessity of considering each in- 
dividual claim. 


Where can war damage policies be pur- 
chased? 

Policies effective upon expiration of the 

free coverage are not yet on sale. 
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Among the many war uses for ARMCO iron and 
steel sheets are Army trucks and pontoons for 
bridges. 





THE STEELS 
OF PEACE ARE 
ROLLING TO WAR! 


Tanks instead of automobiles, war- 
planes in place of stainless pots and 
pans, battleships before refrigerators 
— that’s what is happening to steel 
today. This war runs on steel, and 
special purpose Armco sheets are 
doing valiant service. Practically 
our entire production is going for 
vital war needs. 

But this war won’t last forever. 
And when peace comes, automobiles 
will be stronger through the season- 
ing of battle campaigns. Planes — 
both commercial and civilian — will 
be swifter, tougher, safer. Kitchen 
ranges and cabinets will be better 
because of wartime steel research. 
America will hold — yes — improve 
the standard of living we are all fight- 
ing for today. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 1371 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


A STANDARD OF LIVING 
WORTH FIGHTING FOR 
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Back of Gen. Marshall's Trip . . . Leon Henderson 
As Food Chief? . . . Problem of Tire Bootlegging 


Navy Secretary Knox was speaking 
about only one sector in the Atlantic 
Ocean when he said that submarine 
attacks on shipping had diminished 
during the last few days. 


x * &* 


Harry Hopkins and Army Staff Chief 
Marshall went to England to explore 
British plans for the time when an in- 
vasion of the continent of Europe can 
get under way. 


x *k * 


The report won’t down in official cir- 
cles that the French island of Mar- 
tinique is being used by German sub- 
marines for refueling and exercise of 
crews, whether or not the French of- 
ficials are aware of it. 


x *k * 


The view is growing that the subma- 
rine problem never will be solved un- 
til a way is found to strike at the 
yards in which submarines are built 
and at the ports from which they op- 
erate. 


x *k * 


Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell rapidly 
is becoming the real boss of Army 
procurement, with little interference 
either from civilian officials in the 
Army or in the War Production Board. 


= 2 @ 


A plan is under consideration to pro- 
vide Army commissions for dollar-a- 
year men in order to give them an im- 
proved status in the Government and 
to attract more of these men to Gov- 
ernment service. Many now hesitate 
to come to Washington because others 
have been under fire by Congress. 


xk 


Leon Henderson seems in line to head 
any administration that may be set 
up to control the allocation and dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs. 


x *k 


Milo Perkins, head of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, may take another 


56 


job in the war setup here. Mr. Perkins 
is having none too happy a time in 
dealing with the State Department 
and with the RFC, which holds the 
purse strings. 


x * 


Bootlegging of automobile tires is be- 
ginning to take on all of the earmarks 
of the bootlegging industry of liquor 
prohibition days. Officials are begin- 
ning now to study the difficult prob- 
lem of enforcing ration rules. 


x * * 


Output of U.S.-made warplanes 
would be more impressive than it ac- 
tually is if the strikes of a few months 
ago had not interfered with produc- 
tion of some key parts that today are 
holding up completion of planes that 


. otherwise are ready for combat. 


x * * 


General Douglas MacArthur may dis- 
cover that his Australian assignment 
leaves him on the fringes of the action 
that is developing in the Pacific. Ja- 
pan apparently has intentions of mov- 
ing elsewhere than against the Aus- 
tralian continent right now. 


x * * 


The American volunteer fliers in Bur- 
ma are having to wait for new planes 
before getting into action on an im- 
portant scale again. The planes they 
had wore out through hard use and 
through damage to parts. Only a few 
were shot down. 


x *k * 


There’s a sharp division of informed 
opinion about the success Russia will 
have in stopping Germany during 
1942. Those officials who were pessi- 
mistic over Russian prospects one 
year ago now are inclined to optimism 
and those who were optimistic then 
are a bit more pessimistic now. 


x * * 


U.S. dollars induced many smugglers 
to risk running ammunition to the 
American forces on Bataan, but losses 


among the smugglers were so 
that the full effect of this operat 
was not felt. Former War Secret 
Pat Hurley handled this job. 


xk 


There is growing sentiment in 
gress for a synthetic rubber prog, 
of 1,000,000 tons in order to prov 
all car owners as well as the / 
and Navy with the rubber they ne 
Trouble with this is that it would 
quire so much steel plate that it wou 
interfere with shipbuilding. 


x kk 


Donald Nelson had the unusual exg 
rience of being criticized by one § 
committee of the House Military 
fairs Committee for releasing copp 
to the Rural Electrification Admini 
tration and being faced with a de 
mand by another subcommittee tha 
he release copper for another REj 
project. 


x 2 @ 


U.S. Army alone wanted 637,000 type 
writers out of an allowed WPB pro 
duction of 400,000. 


xk 


The War Labor Board is about read} 

to take action against slowdowns. Us EPC 
to now, the Board has not officiall) 
recognized the slowdown as a formo 
strike. 


x kk 


Confidential studies by Government 
economists show that Americans afq 
saving money as never before; th 

present savings are accumulating at 
rate of $20,000,000,000 a year and mat 
amount to $26,000,000,000 this year 
These savings, however, fall far shor 
of the sum necessary to avert inflation 


NEV 


xk 


Reports persist that the British a 
continuing to deliver scarce mateti 
to Latin America. Chile is said to 
the most recent beneficiary, having ®@ 
ceived a number of products that &™ 
U.S. is forced to ration. 
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